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ABSTRACT 


This thesis examines how the photography of Luta Munday 
and Geraldine Moodie produced the North visually for 
Southern audiences early this century. As women married to 
police officers posted in-the Eastern Arctic between 1904 
and 1924, both worked around an emerging institutional 
infrastructure that was responsible for the majority of 


Visiial representations. In Carving out a niche for their 


own work, Munday and Moodie followed different traditions. 
Munday, an amateur, included photographic self-portraits 
in a personal memoir and Moodie, an established 
DrotessioOna., CONLInued Ner practice Of DOrtTrarture of the 
local Inuit. Although their work has, at different times, 
enjoyed substantial circuteatron an «che South) 10 -has 
received “irttie critical attention. This research attempts 
to include Munday’s and Moodie’s photography in the body 
of Northern representations and so increase our 


understanding or (the North. 
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Introduction: Selective Views of the Canadian North 

Although central to the Canadian cultural 
Gorsctousness, Ithelamagqevoft ithe: North thasibeen vardable.* 
Defined by distances, real and perceived, from southern 
urban centres, it 1s a region whose image has been formed 
and circulated largely through visual and literary 
representations. Those in search of the histories and 
historical images of Northern Canada have been presented 
with a select few viewpoints of traders, missionaries, 
Sscrentasts,(icavulsservants tnd foolice, the legacy of a 
small base of authors/photographers and of the 
institutional matrix which placed southerners in the 
Nomis 

Recent efforts to include other, marginalized 
viewpoints in the nistories of the Canadian North have 


served to include individuals of different backgrounds.’ A 


+ The wNertin, <asuit.faqures an this. study. is, mot 


limited to a precise geographical space but refers to the 
provincial Norths as well as the Northwest and Yukon 
Territories. L.E. Hamelin has pointed out the ambiguous 
relationship of Southern Canadians with the North which 
varies between fascination and ignorance. ("Images of the 
North," in Interpreting Canada's North: Selected Readings, 
eds:4 (Kenne tints wrCodgtes tand Wailtvam RurMorrasony: (Toronto: 
Gomp aC van eePatemams: WaIe 9), SCOR iia: 

“Initially called the Northwest Mounted Police 
(N.W.M.P.) when it was formed in 1873, the Force was given 
the destonatmonetReyal*=in 2904e¢through arpubilhicarronsor 
the Coronation Honours List. In 1920, when the Mundays went 
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positive result of this inclusivity has been the retrieval 
of bodies of work produced by women such as Luta Munday 
and Geraldine Moodie, both photographers who followed 
Ree WaMe Pay ReG. Mere isbands to postings in the Eastern 
Arctic and produced images of the region between 1904 and 
1924.’ Munday's contributien to the Northern legacy,’ a 
memoir entitled A Mounty's Wife, published in 1930, traces 
her personal experience of Northern detachment life in the 
early 1920's while Moodie's work consists primarily of 
Semone pemt haut ure> ots Paster Anctic Inurte 

AlGchough theywork ofusuch andividnealsr potentrtedly 
offers a representation of the North from a new 
perspective, a trend has emerged which threatens to 
incorporate historical imagery unproblematically into the 
pattern of the heroic North instead of disrupting that 
concept. What has been called “uncritical colonial 
nostalgia," when focused on women, can work to 
decontextualize and romanticize their experience of 


colonial situations.* For this reason such a framework is 


north, the name had been changed to Royal Canadian Mounted 
Polacesto mefilect.the: expansion of jurisdiction “to the 
whobe=natwone: Archivaa 25 [CD-Rom]: "NatzonaleArchaves of 
Canada, Records of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, RG 18 


3 Such publications as Red Serge Wives (1974; 1985) 
and Klondike Women (1989) are examples of the phenomenon. 
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unsuitable for the examination of work such as Munday's 
and Moodie's. What is needed here is a critical 
examination of their representations that includes rather 
than identes! contexte 

What makes the study of these practices so 
compevinng, In addition bo the quality and complexity of 
the work produced, is the rarity of EuroCanadian women's 
views of the North. That lack is attributable to a number 
of 12ssueseLronnthe tdatiicubty of: pnysicels access sro ssocial 
conventions and exclusive administrative policies. Though 
it has been argued that the Canadian effort to incorporate 
the North into its geographic and cultural boundaries was 


less than systematic, the mechanisms by which it did so 


were very much invested in the project of nation-building.” 


When, in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 


“ Margaret Strobel, European Women and the Second 
British Empire (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1991), ix; Janaki Nair, "Uncovering the Zenana: Visions of 
Indian Womanhood in English Women's Writings 1813-1940," 
VOuUTNal <On Women..S 1 Story, moses. (1990) .8-s47 

; Hugh Brody’s observation that, "[Canada] was 
determined to anclude the vast Arctic hinterland, not only 
Withimiitssgqeographical frontieus, but. within ats morel.,and 
legal boundaries as well," is cited by Olive Dickason, in 
Canada's First Nations: A History of Founding Peoples from 
EFarliese Gites sy i vovonte: McClebland<s Stewart) -1992)y, 269. 
Authors such as Diamond Jenness, L.E. Hamelin and Barbara 
Kelcey have argued that the history of Canadian presence in 
the North unfolded piecemeal, beginning with the British 
handover or. tne Arctic Archipelago to Canada on 1880. 
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Canada moved to stake permanent claims on the North, it 
established: a number ofimnstitutwvonal)mutposts 
representing southern interests, and in the process formed 
a culture/context which shaped visual and literary 
representations from this period. As I.S. MacLaren has 
observed: 

[A] consequence of the heavily institutionalized 
aspect of ‘travel in [the North] on the literature and 
arteaproduced: eboutie| aigietrs: an’ aesthetacnone. SMost wot 
the pertinent literature and art of exploration and 
travel reflects typical institutional interests in 
orderly identification, development, and exploitation 
of. the: wilderness .© 
Implicit in the configuration of nineteenth- and 

twentieth-century institutions were issues of gender and 
ethnicity; aboriginal people and women were largely 
excluded from the processes by which representations were 
generated and disseminated. Because of their positions on 
the periphery of this infrastructure, Munday and Moodie 
produced images that differed from those of their male 
contemporaries in the Arctic; because of their 
geographical locations, they differed from those of other 


women in Southern Canada. 


To treat Munday's and Moodie's photographic practices 


oan MacLaren, “Commentary: The Aesthetics of Back’s 


Writing and Painting from the Overland Expedition in Arctic 
Artist: The Journal and Painting of George Back, Midshipman 
Wiha iii LO22. Cdl sG. Stuart Houston, (Montreal: 
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with adequate critical attention, they must be 
contextualized. While Munday's representation followed in 
the tradition 4of tektermllustrated memoir Aawoemesn te 
implications of status and gender conventions; Moodie 
worked4inoand «around “the «discourses of studio, 
ethnographic and travel photography. In examining their 
work, one must consider the effect of the institutional 
culture of the North, the bounds of professionalism, the 
significance of iender to their placement in the region, 
to théie practicesnand to stheirechoice of genre: 

Munday's and Moodie's presence and affiliation with 
one of the main institutional bodies based in the North, 
the=RiNGWeMnean, gestiar tronmicouuerdental + imstewaseunusual 
for any individual at that time, but especially for women, 
Costravebsnorth wathoutethe sponsorship sci<an 
institutional body. Early this century the presence of the 
ReNGWeMée Pacwas arsronirfscant spart cof szhe grewiung 
infrastructure of government agencies in the North. 
Detachments were established at Fort McPherson and 
Herschel Island in the Western Arctic around the same time 
that Fullerton was positioned in the Eastern Arctic as 
part of the effort by the Federal government to establish 


Canadian law, and Canadian sovereignty, across the North 


McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1994), 275. 
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As the region in general was increasingly viewed as 
the site for a “natural” extension of Canadian culture, 
efforts were made by government to gather as much 
imformation as possible on its lands andwpeoples.’ Ime 
potential For™=photograpns to~be wsed in empirical studies 
of water navigability, resources, land and ethnographic 
studies of Northern peoples helped establish the practice 
of photography as a key component of expeditions. 

The development and proliferation of photography 
coincided in many ways with the growth of new 
institutionalized knowledges. From its inception in the 
mid-nineteenth century, photography was viewed as an 
instrument of science, acmeans.of procuring a. slice’ of 
frozen reality, as it were, and so of value in recording 
Northern “subjects without the distortion of human 
interpretation. Recent scholarship has, however, 

Gi sMmantoVedeacne, NOulonm Of photograpiy "Ss: ability, to 
objectively record 'reality', necessitating a more 
detailed analysis of the role of Northern photographic 
representation. The contingency of this notion of 


objectivity has been uncovered by scholars such as Abigail 


(eR Siew Browne ~The Canadian Polar Expedition or Will 


Canada Ciaim Her Own, (Ottaway: 19:01); 5. 
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(Figure 1) Map of Canada showing selected 


ReN.W.M.P./R.C.M.P.. detachments active between 1904 and 
1924 
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Solomon-Godeau who argues that this ability ascribed to 
photography is tied to the belief that the viewpoint of 
the photographer, the camera and the spectator overlap 
seamlessly, leaving mo Goom for = médiveting presence!’ She 
is joined by theorists such as John Tagg, Martha Rosler 
ancdiRose amd Krauss) imipomting toueithas the tdistance; 
both social and temporal, between each of these 
participants not only leaves ample room for mediation, but 
Constitutes, the begqutiimatesarea’ of studys in the words of 
Taqq uPWhatias neal. asimobNjust the material e|photocraph | 


but also the discursive system of which the image it bears 


teaieartetiz 


® Abigail Solomon-Godeau, “Who Is Speaking Thus?” in 
The Event Horizon: Essays on Hope, Sexuality, Social 
Practice and Media(tion), eds. Lorne Falk and Barbara 
Fascher (Toronto: Coach House Press, 1987). Reprinted in 
Photography .,at the Dock: «Essays ..on -Photographic, History, 
Institutions, and Practices (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota press, .1991).. 280:. 

"eThese itdeasCarerexamined by? John Tagg) ®C3-technical, 
Cuiipmrale andthms tornicalo process) smi which. partacimtar 
optical and chemical devices are set to work to organise 
experience and desire and produce a new reality--the paper 
image which, through yet further processes, may become 
meaningful invall sorts of ways." (Burden of 
Representation: Essays on Photographies and Histories 
(hemcdoneaMeachot tant  Geucati om, tte SAM ses reprant 


Mipnmeapolieae. University of Minnesota, 1993], 3-4). Martha 
Rosler, Wing around, and afterrnoughts (on documentary 
photography)," in Martha Rosler: 3 Works (Halifax: The 


Press of the Nova Scotia College of Design, 1981 and 
“Notes. on Quotes,” Wedge 2 (Fall 1982). Reprinted in The 
Contest of Meaning: Critical Histories of Photography, ed. 
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At the root of these methodologies is the realization 
of the diverse uses to which photography has been put and 
the variance of discourse into which it has been absorbed. 
In the Canadian North early this century it was largely 
the tool of scientific and government sponsored 
explorations of the region. Although the presence of the 
Canadian government in the North was not notable until 
arierny the: tChansteroflArctacelands: from Bratairn: todCanada 
in 1880, by the time Moodie, and later Munday, went north 
the government had a vested interest in securing the 


10 Under international 


regvoniunder Canadian jurisdictions 
law, establishing sovereignty over the Arctic demanded a 


show of national presence in the form of a settled 


population living under the precepts of Canadian law; both 
became priorities of a government that had ignored the 


Northiiter déecadesi Awhile chergeld mush ofthe: 8900rs: had 


Richard Bolton (Cambridge. Mir Press, 1989) 303-43; 
Rosalind Krauss, "Photography's Discursive Spaces," Art 
Journal 42 (Winter 1982). Reprinted in The Contest of 
Meaning, 287-303. 


. REM ectRoss ,LNWhateinogreints tynandethetanctic 
Rs lander Win earCentury (or tanadavseAnce1 enisiandsalsso- 
DOGOsi tede, Morris {Zas low. )(Ottawasiithe Royal «Socretynoé 
Canada wii eric Oi. 

‘1 William R. Morrison, Showing the Flag: The Mounted 
Police and Canadian Sovereignty in the North, 1894-1925 
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focused interest on the Yukon as a potential source of 
minerals, the federal government had had little impetus to 
administer the region until the early 1900's. 

The presence of foreign whalers and 'explorers' in 
the Eastern Arctic was, from the 1890’s, increasingly 
viewed as a threat to Canadian sovereignty and this 
prompted the government to act. At that time the 
Geological Survey of Canada sponsored the so called Gordon 
expeditions ofethe mid 1880hs to study navigability, 
mineral deposits and population for the potential of 
Shappincat rensport «through HudsondStrait inthe  Bastern 
ASeCtises 

On the 1884 and 1885 expeditions geologist Robert 
Bei eoOneece.ene tf prst ofirevaleoliobographers, imade: “a 
detailed visual record of all stages of the voyages, 
imecludira Mestlandforme ja Cebcondtirens } ewheaduingYstations; 


nl2 


metconologvecakistattons peand svocalyinuxrt : Subsequently 


12 Condon, "The History And Development of Arctic 


PAOCODLaEDNY ss ALCL Nuc ANLMropomogyw 26, NO. 1 42989): 59", 
Farlier but largely unsuccessful attempts at photographing 
In ohne Noth include the Amervcan Eiasha Kent Kane (1853), 
DrswwDavid Walker on Capt. McClansock's Franklin Search 
Expedition (1857-59). George Simpson McTavish, an amateur 
photographer and H.B.C. trader and Edward W. Nelson, an 
ethnologist and ornithologist working for the Smithsonian 
Institution, made photographic studies of the Alaskan and 
Habradorwnudit withebetten :resuitsce Robert »Bell' saworki is 
included here as a more relevant contemporary example of 
EhwS DerLooMOrsNoremern pnotodrapny. Load. ,; S14. 
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on the 1897 voyage of the Diana, the use of photography 
was promoted by Captain William Wakeham and Robert Bell, 
later director of the Geological Survey of Canada. Both 
believed that photographs would provide their superiors 
and thesCanadian ’publaci with solid proof .of thercrew"s 
fandangs!>* 

In 1902, Bell convinced the Canadian government to 
send the Neptune, commanded by A.P. Low, to the western 
shore of ‘Hudson Bay on another survey mission. The goal of 
the expedition was twofold. In addition to Low and the 
crew were Superintendent J.D. Moodie and the first party 
of North West Mounted Police with the directive to 
estaebiach aaN.W. Mie \ post aburulflertonsinisupport of 
@anada 'S cGlainmto! isovereronty imuthe:Arctact = While 
Geraldine Moodie did not go north until the following 
year, the Neptune's cargo did include the photographic 
equipment of at least three photographers. Geologist A.P. 
Low, official expedition photographer George F. Caldwell 


and Superintendent Moodie, husband of Geraldine Moodie, 


- Ameiearant, et. al, “TOePhotograph. The Arcerc 


Pr OuLtC CMe eu. Tine. Archiver 4.) nO. 0) (Loses — 54 

14 The department of Marine and Fisheries assigned 
George Caldwell, seemingly as an afterthought, as official 
DHowoOgGaDmer. Fibid..,6. 
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worked in various capacities under a directive to make a 
complete photographic record of the expedition's 
Hepivwubiesn? 

During the winter of 1903 it was Caldwell, Low, Comer 
and Superintendent Moodie who produced photographs of the 
region. These efforts did affect the perception of the 
vegron. Low’ Si contributor tomtheibody ot representation, 
a weighty report entitled The Cruise of the Neptune, was 
published and illustrated prodigiously with (unaccredited) 
photographs of landforms, ships and equipment and a small 
selectionso: Inuit Group poreraits, some of poor quality. 
While researchers at the National Archives of Canada have 


suggested that "the varied and intimate photographic 


style" of the Neptune pictures demonstrate "[the 
photographers'] interest in a geographical and human .. 
frontier," the photographs do not necessarily support that 


assessment. It may indicate more about their desire to 
humanize the project than about the conduct of 
photographic sessions that year. The image entitled 
Agvilirmere women (Pigure 2)9 typical of the portraiture 


Prom this “trip, demonstrates no particular sensitivity or 


PSR ib1d aooeWer Gl) lies @ Rosser Canadian .Sovendignty in 
the-Aretac:sithedNeptiune iExpedariion. ofa1903045." twvrctrce (29, 
Mora wen GLO76 jest. 
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closeness between photographer and subjects.*° 

tHe Arctic tpaerole @mitiatled, 1n 8190s. wren low Ss 
Neptune, and expeditions to the Western Arctic were aimed 
less at mapping unknown lands than at formally claiming 
Ener Or Canada. “A. Stanmzr1Ccant pare ofvthat intormation 


was gained through the photographs of Low and Supt. 


Moodie.?’ 


As Richard Grover has observed, 

The pistoricalsenas contextual study of 
photography on such expeditions demonstrates the 
complex nature of different investments in 
PnOecOgGraphic pracetcCes 21 nc udingy these or rsca entific 
exploration, military campaigning and commercial 
travel photography. 


Indeed, early Arctic photography has agreed with the 
bounds of topographical, navigation, and ethnographic 


interests represented on voyages north. From the mid- 


1*W Eo PhoOtogtann,) therArctac Frontaer PastyV,™ The 


APrChiVvistE 4, 0no. SyGlol/)si/-e.. For a further an-deptn 
discussion of the relationships between photographer and 
subject in expeditionary photographs, see Joanna Cohan 
Scherer, (Preturing Cultures: Historical Photographs in 
ANLHEOpOtogtecad Incuity, Vrowa teAnEnropology, Vol. +3y.1n0. 
2-3. (Chur [Switzerland]; New York: Harwood Academic 
Pubiashers 31990), b41-43.. 


‘Morris Zaslow, “Administering The Arctic Islands 


1880-1940: Policemen, Missionaries, Fur Traders," in A 
Century of Canada's Arctic Islands, 62-3. 

18 Richard H. Grover, “Imperial Landscapes: 
Photography, Geography and British Overseas Exploration, 
1858-1872," in Geography and Imperialism, ed. Morag Bell, 
Robin Butlin and Michael Heffernan (Manchester: Manchester 
Umpryersity Press, 1995), 73. 
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(Figure 2) Aivilirmiut Women, Fullerton, Hudson‘’s Bay, 
2903-1904, -Pnote by A.P. Low. Geological Survey of Canada, 
#2804 
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nineteenth century when the earliest attempts at 
photography were being made by expedition members, 
interest in the indigenous people of the North was 
Sagniricant. Robert Bes) 18s4 photogrann @skimos son the 
Neptune (Figure 3) shows a small family group on the 
ship's deck with an assortment of equipment, an image he 
reportedly framed to include as much ethnographic detail 
as possible. Archivists writing.on theenaistory of Sumvey 
images have suggested that it was Bell who influenced the 
look of Northern representations through his belief not 
only in the importance of photography as a recording 
device but in his approach to the subject matter. 

When in 1903 the N.W.M.P. established its first 
Arctic detachments they constituted the "first permanent 
official presence" “or EuroCanadian culture in jthe North. 
While, as Olive Dickason has noted, first contact between 
Europeans and Inuit occurred in the eleventh century, 
"[fl]or most Inuit, first experiences with the new order 
were throwgm the police,” who? 4not only....entorc ied] the 
law of the dominant society," but in the execution of even 
FOULING GUEles Suich as the coltvection of vitel statistics 


and custome Lees, played a Siqniticant role an 
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(Figure 3) Eskimos on the Neptune, Arctic, 1884. Photo by 
Robert Bell. Geological Survey of Canada #7633 
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establishinognEuroCanadien @ultural-standards:-7 


Atthoughs the REN Make Ahadsmorotticiatim policy onethe 


use or role of photography, members were encouraged to 


20 


make photographs. The Department of the Interior with 


Whechebhesrorceshacesr closes association from 2 ts 
inception, had a far more definite approach to the 


procurement and use of photography, one that likely guided 


24 


thesREN.WeM: Pc oattittde. Nonetheless, officers such as 


Sergeant M.H.E. Hayne, Superintendent J.D. Moodie, 
Sergeant Claude Tidd and Inspector Strickland seized the 
Opportunszty; sproducing vismal) information onstopography 
and people! ofrthe North: along, the way.** Beside tthe 


scientific uses of photographs, these images provided a 


S DuGkason.,. Canada <.piret Natt ons: History of 


Founding Peoples from Earliest Times (Toronto: McClelland 
Ange stewart 992 )). 3/2 4569. rckasom estimaces the: Inut 
population in the 1880's to have been approximately 10,000 
and CUurrenalywupwards <of 25,000. Tbhid., 366. 


Oe lenn Wrtghis4 RCMP Historical Section, Ottawa, 
interview by author, by telephone, 1 June, 1997. 

21 Melissa K. Rombout and Ellen Scheinberg, 
"Projecting Images of the Nation: The Immigration Program 
Snows Use son waiter) Slides s Whe Archivist tig 
(2599.6) 24153. 

22 Later, members such as Sergeant Arthur Thornthwaite 
(active 1920's-1930's), Paddy Hamilton, Finley McInnes 
(1920-1930's), and many others took photographs now valued 
as’ records%of earlier times in the North. Glenn Wright, 
ReC;M ie. Bi ctorical Section, Ottawa, interview, by author, 
by telephone, 1 June, 1997. 
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view Ofo“mounties” in®theeNorth; something «thatriremmforced 
the perception in the south of the establishment of law 
and order in the region. 

The period during which the (Royal) N.W.M.P. entered 
the bounds of Northern Canada was a historical moment that 
spawned multitudes of representations. In effect, it 
constituted both a physical and ideological conquest of a 


*-Thetdiscrepancy. between actual duties 


LOrelanelLerritory.. 
and visual or literary representations of this period in 
Canadian history point to the project of national myth- 
makingseAss2zablecbody of workyw including=imeagery from 
popular culture, volumes of fiction, biography and 
history, spanning several decades constructed the notion 
of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police members as gentleman 
heroes, able to conquer the harsh elements and bring the 
orderaeTerhemanpive northe 

The ideological function of the force's image is 
clear in the profile assumed for its members. As Walden 
has poneec, oUt) Thamuchion wehempopMlar en chi one (mounties’ 


were often described as "well bred" and "represent [ative] 


OL. LNewbese sovood ole Canada, Bravaim-and America."** Linked 


2, Hugimiprody .quotediain (Olive Dickasom, CanadatisgFirst 


Nataons, =369). 


24 Keith Walden, Visions of Order: The Canadian 
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to virtues of good judgement, integrity and soundness of 
mond and body, the superiority of thie physical type was 
reified as the rightful authority figure in Canadian 
society. 

Moreover, the appeal of the force became inextricably 
tanked in the populer perception with the conditions of 
Northern Service. At a time when nation building was at 
the forefront of Canadian culture, the search for 
something to claim as unique drew the imagination to the 
Arctic as something separate from Britain or America. Jana 
Bara has suggested the way in which nationalist/ 
imperialist ideology infused the Northern theme in late- 
nineteenth and early twentieth-century representations of 
Canada. She notes that: 


In the rhetoric of the time, the severity of the 
Northern climate was exalted as beneficial to the 
development of physical strength and character, thus 
turning the adverse aspects of Canada into dynamic 
forces working for national greatness... The "true 
North, strong and Free", was often poetically 
described as the "Northern kingdom", the "Britain of 
the North", and symbolized as the "Lady of the 
CnowetmoreiPasriand Stalwart uaudem of sthemnertn. 


Mounties an Svmool and Myth (Toronto: Butterworth & Co. , 
SRS OL) meee ee 

“Car Weeercer, Wat lone iasmuain canada 1966, 3-24-. WW. 
Pitman Lett Annexation and British Connection, Address to 
brother Jonathan (1889) quoted in Jana Bara, "The Image of 
Canada Iconological Sources of Canadian Popular Symbolism: 
Nineteenth Century Souvenir Photographs" (Ph.D. diss, 
Conconolatmmvereity, 1991) 4 ele Zed 85, 
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Through sheer repetition aspects of its definition 
have been naturalized until they have become part of an 
established image.*° Representations of the North in 
faction, Histories and the popular’ press contemporary with 
Moodie and Munday upheld many of the stereotypes of the 
North. EuroCanadian social conventions that defined the 
proper role of women as passive, sensitive beings, 
combined with the existing characterizations of the North 
as a physically and mentally demanding region to inscribe 
it as a male domain. Such assertions were put across in 
popular representations and were deeply entrenched in the 
institutional culture of the North. Diamond Jenness's 


CLS 64). hasbory sor Pskimo,Admin rstratron which aneluded the 


2° \Gextetim recurring! patterns: imathe -‘mountie' sub- 


genre point to both the values and processes behind the 
construction of the force's image. One example is the myths 
surrounding the fate of Inspector Fitzgerald of the Lost 
Yukon patrol. Two accounts, although fifty-one years apart, 
describe the central figure’s choice of northern service 
over marriage in similar terms: as the result of his 
fiancee's inability to "fully understand that he was 
already affianced to that inexorable bride, the North" (T. 
Morris Longstreth, The Silent Force: Scenes from the Life 
of the Mounted Police of Canada [New York: Century, 1927] 
262) and because "the girl could hardly know or understand 
that her fiance's soul was already captured by...the vast 
lane“or the northern forests)" (Dicky North"s~ The Bost 
Patrol [Anchorage: The Alaskan Northwest, 1978; reprint 
Vancouver: Raincoast Books, 1995] 36 [page citations are to 
the reprint edition]) Such depictions locate the feminine 
as treacherous and clearly out of place in the story of the 
‘mounties’ Northern adventures. 
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declaration that, “In a land. .where the climate demanded 
that men be men, the reputation of the police deservedly 
stood thagh" sia much texcampl @ -ofithe sentiment .?’ 

Indeed, as Barbara Kelcey's (1994) examination of the 
representations and history of white women in the North 
has suggested: 


Thethistoriograpny of the North has long 
focussed on exploration, economic development, and 
political evolution with an emphasis on the role of 
tne mMissaonarves thesxneGMPe and the HEC. «2. uma 
recently, history about the north was not only male- 
defined, but featured hagiographic accounts of those 
few men who have become part of the Arctic legend.”® 


Kelcey's work has thrown light on the size of the 
community of EuroCanadian women. Her statistics show that 
in the seventy-two years after confederation approximately 


four hundred and seventy white women lived or conducted 


XS) 


extensiveubmavel.inathe NW. The small number of 


R.N.W.M.P./R.C.M.P. wives including Moodie, Munday, a Mrs. 


Crarg aboard ‘the -Arctic’imm 19238, Mrs.—Margaret "Clay -at 


“7 Diamond Jenness, Eskimo Administration II. Canada. 


Techn Calheaper no7er4 Anni swe Aeetri ClLinstitmee ofwNorth 
pmiennca,. RIGA oF 722. 

78 Barbara Kelcey, "Jingo Belles, Jingo Belles, Dashing 
Through the Snow: White Women and Empire on Canada's Arctic 
Hrontzert Paede dies... UniversmeywofuManitoba, Al994 }aels6. 
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Chesterfield Inlet in 1924 and Mrs. Caulkin stationed at 
Hevechelicistandy PO2GHris abtributaeabrevtoremumbersof 
PacvronscaNotvonly .dtdeisevererrestricevons onmmarriage for 
members below senior officer standing reduce their numbers 
but the dearth of information or mention of wives in any 
ontmeralnrecords orieorrespondencerobscures the record of 
those who were there.”° 

Of the handful of published references to the 
experience of 'mounties' wives, from T. Morris 
Longstreth's 1927 conventional history dedicated "To the 
Wevecne: bhesforcetrto the occasionalast oryermcluded iin 
the Scarlet and Gold magazine, most are cloaked in the 
masculmanistewmnetorncnoisathessirontiersytWiathin the array 


of celebratory literature published around the time of the 


2 oda oA 6 ete DaCk ot met mince mpomtiue st lhe. scope 
of her study which excludes those posted to the Yukon and 
Northern Provincia. detachments. Prominent R.N.W.M.P. wives 
there include Henrietta Constantine and Tannis Strickland, 
Dawson 1895-98. (Helene Dobrowolsky, Law of the Yukon 
[Whitehorse: Lost Moose Publishing, 1994]). Constantine was 
an amateur photographer who made images of the Peace River- 
Yukon Patrol, the area around Lesser Slave Lake, now called 
GyeOwacd, HabOROLNCR§SuUb ects sowed. the. R.Cy MvirPie Maseum, 
Glenbow and National Archives. Caroline Augusta Jakes 
Sander's diary of her 1927 experiences (Glenbow Museum and 
Archives), Lily Humphries McIlree's diaries of 1884 
(R.C.M.P. Museum) and 1892 (Glenbow Museum and Archives), 
while outside the scope of this study deserve mention as 
representations of the experience. Thanks to Dr. Katherine 
Carter for bringing these to my attention (personal 
communication, 16 September, 1997). 
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force's centennial in 1973 much of the pattern persisted. 
Anecdotes in Joy Duncan’s 1974 book Red Serge Wives, the 
only widely circulated publication devoted to the 
histories of such women describe the proper role of 
RON WeMePo/ReC. My Plewawes as sources of “quiet courage" 
rather than "the flamboyant courage with which one 
associates the men of the R.C.M.P." The appropriateness 
Sit paessiveprnurturingwrotesm for womenan they histony: of 
policing the North and West is reiterated in Joy Duncan's 
Observation cChetmer*chosen"orcen TLorsthe mostaemromantac of 
reasons, a young man could indeed count himself fortunate 
when his wife turned out to be a comfort, a helpmeet, 
[and] an uncomplaining source of strengths2 = 

While acknowledgment of women's place in such 
endeavours 1S welcome, there are consequences of letting 
this stereotypical image stand. Margaret Strobel has 
warned that much of the current nostalgia for the 
colonialist and settlement periods have placed women in 
the role of cultural redeemers for the former colonial 
pOWwerspEShrobel bealmbserespecrficebly fory “Ascritacal 


perspective on the subject of European women in the 


re Joy Duncan, ed., Red Serge Wives (Edmonton: 


Centennial Book Committee, 1974; reprint, Edmonton: Lone 
Pine LOSS )esb 7. 257 oo. 
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colonies," to counteract "the current resurgence of 
colonial nostalgia, and its particular manifestation of 
portraying heroic white women in colonial settings." 

Wives of mounted police officers living in remote 
Northern detachments were in many ways positioned as women 
on a colonial frontier and there is little reason to 
believe that their actions or understanding of the 
Northern communities were anything other than conventional 
for their time. It is true that when wives were included 
in official histories they were largely defined by that 
affiliation. A woman attempting to make her own mark in 
Sucheacomidaeurhadfthesr workecuteouthforwkhemsxOblagated 
to maintain a certain decorum for social and professional 
purposes, police wives had an array of barriers to 
negotiate in executing their own projects. In the North 
especially, where the climate and remoteness often placed 
restrictions on the customary resources, such women faced 
the challenge of finding meaningful and viable work.” 

A search for historical photography of the Canadian 


North produced by women turns up a very small selection of 


oF Margaret Strobel, European Women, ix. 


33 They might be included in the group of women Helen 
Buss describes in Mapping Ourselves: Canadian Women's 
AUtobrogreaphy 1n Bnolish as Ycauggnt in [resisting] 
Dsycuo Logical wnositi1ons ana historical opportunities," 
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practices. Luta Munday's and Geraldine Moodie's are two 
linked by elements of context. What the two practices 
shane cin “addiitrvon“to: a similar Hhyrstorical moment ard 
GHOLMCECOE Medium, SrSreisubst enta al Gnvolvement with the 
tise Vukwonaliinirvastmicture that “aa pare determined 
their experience of the North and factored into the 
circulation of their representations. As wives of 
R.N.W.M.P./R.C.M.P. officers, they gained rare year-round 
accessiito. thea: (North, tand"the telative icomfort 'of married 
officers' accommodations. They had more freedom in their 
practice of photography than did those engaged in the 
force or other official bodies yet they were excluded from 
the “accredutation tand’ channel svof distributiom- that 
promoted the work of established authors or government 
scientists and ethnographers working around them. They had 
a different relationship with their subjects, based on 
their gender and unofficial status and at the same time 
were frequently associated with the standards and the 
projects of the force in the Arctic. Considering the 
practices of Moodie and Munday in chronological order, 
however, risks opening this study to misinterpretations. 
Because the format of Munday’s representation allows for a 


more direct and articulate voice, readers may wrongly 


(Montreal: McGill-Queen's University Press, 1993), 124. 
20 
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perceive an intimation of improved positions for women in 
the intervening decades to be the cause. Further, as no 
evidence has surfaced that she knew of or was influenced 
by Moodie’s work and as the two conducted practices in 
widely different traditions, any conclusion that one grew 
out of the other is to be avoided. To discourage either of 
these readings the expected chronology of the chapters has 
been disrupted. 

Both practices demonstrated an interest in 
porieranturexcncd-enanust wulsiuces: but they idicsetter in 
important respects. In comparison to Moodie who had 
professional accreditation, Munday worked as a serious 
amateur keeping “notes” with an eye to eventual 


34 


publication.” Moreover, while their choice and treatment 


of Northern indigenous subject matter is a virtual hinge 
between the two practices, Munday and Moodie worked in 
divergent traditions, defining their approaches in the 


broadest terms, by an inward versus an outward focus. Luta 


o* (Statuses complicateduby practices such es those of 


geologist A.P. Low and whaling captain George Comer who 
held professional designations in other fields and made 
wnobographs stn the course of their work. Laty Koltun, 
Private Realms of Light (Markham: Fitzhenry Whiteside, 
1984), 56. Munday's notes recall the practice of many 
women in the North who, with the restrictions of an annual 
mail exchange, wrote with the expectations of a semi- 
Dupe OUECw et VoOnor Chem iaccounts as. .4 shortcut. to 
correspondence with friends and family. (Kelcey, 20.) 
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Munday first went north with her husband Walter in 1906 
when he was posted to a one-man detachment at Cumberland 
House, Manitoba. From there they moved to The Pas and, in 
1922, seventeen years after the Moodies, to Chesterfield, 
qwuUSt Loutssdeithe Ghileo fiirom Fullerton. Munday sichorce of 
the illustrated memoir format locates her work at the 
edges of autobiography and self-portraiture. In her book 


she presents herself in a series of carefully composed 


images that effectively visualize her transformation from 
a southern police spouse to a seasoned Northerner and 
authoritative voice of the narrative. 

The significance of the written word in Munday's 
photographic representations is one element that 
distinguishes her practice from Moodie's. Although no 
solid attribution of the photographs can be made based on 
the information currently available, the authorship of the 
images 1S not in doubt. Munday's references to her own 
photeqraphtewachiva tye whi leltheyrevrerity: ithe ttactitof her 
own practice, do not pertain directly to these images. 
Rather her authorization of the images is established in 
their placement in the book, their composition and in the 
purposefully possessive language that weaves them into the 
narrative. The caption accompanying each photograph 


provides few specifics of date and location; each caption 
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describes the image in terms of the subjects and its/their 
relationship to the narrative, 

Geraldine Moodie's northern postings began when she 
gccompanmved, the 19043 parvo. of thesee.G Se, Arctic. For 
Moodae despite certarm official restrictions. on. hex 
Practice, the stay in the Nerth was professional ly 
productive; her portraits from the 1904-05 Fullerton 


3° Most of her 


Harbour posting are among her best known. 
Fullerton photographs evince the styles of both 
ethnographic and studio portraiture that she developed 
during her years as a professional photographer on the 
prairies. 

invaddicven to fitting insome: of) Ene more 
problematie "Gaps in the Historical record, anvestigation 
of the photographic practices of Moodie and Munday, and 
specifically how they produced the North in text and in 
photographs, may help to locate the underpinnings of the 
tropes surrounding the North. Investigation of the 
practices operating beyond the frames of those people and 


landscapes 'captured' in the work of Moodie and Munday can 


- Thewemoune anc pEOximitvyecrrpnolLooraphi Gc ectivaty at 


the small post have created difficulty in determining 
authorship for some researchers. The images included in 
this study are solidly attributable to Moodie on the basis 
of visible signatures or documentation at the National 
Archives of Canada. 
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Chapter 1 A Memoir: Luta Munday Pictures Herself in the 
North 


There have been many histories, many romances, and 
many tales written and woven about the members of 
that famous body of men "The Royal North-West Mounted 
Polwce: “s butgnormentrzonchas=béenemade ocinthe 
helpmates of these men, and this is my excuse for 
telling of my life for over twenty years as the wife 
of one of these members. 

Luta Munday, A Mounty's Wife 


Volumes of autobiographical accounts have been 
written by southern sojourners in the North. The majority 
of these feature the mysterious and dangerous North as the 
Sebreinorreratheverials<andetrmumpnsrot fannauthorn: an 
short, most are heroic tales. A significant sub-genre of 
this literature is based on the archetype of the 


7d 


'mountie. When Luta Munday decided to write and publish 


an aliustrated memoir of her drftesin Northern detachments, 
and to proclaim her affiliation with the force, she faced 
the challenge of carving out a place for herself in what 
had been inscribed as the domain of the heroic 


(GuroCanadilan) male figures: 


1 


In Visions of- Order, Keith Walden declines to 
separate fictional and non-fictional accounts on the basis 
Phabusuch caveqorizat1 ons do motratiect the Structure or 
Puners oni wm Gabe symbol ,“23.% 

Ai thoughatnewintroductivon proposes to tell the story 
of detachment life, eleven of the eighteen chapters of 
Munday's book have a Northern setting, seven of them 
during the two years spent at Chesterfield Inlet. 
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The above excerpt from the opening of her 1930 memoir 
ArMounry spl sre) iWitemscandicativerok esnecotreriontof 
these notions; here Munday acknowledges the icon of the 
mounted police and then begins the work of asserting her 
Owns Cronertiotimeclusienms, i nathatchrsteopy. cA ysignaticaent 
element of that effort is the series of photographic self- 
portraits included in her ‘book. In photographs entitled 
Ourselves As We Are, Myself in Indian Clothes, Ourselves 
in Esquimo [sic] Clothes, Myself and Esquimo Woman and 
Chesterfield. Myself At The Entrance Of An Igloo, she 
appears in various types of indigenous dress accompanied 
by literal descriptions of herself in the clothes of 


"Indians" and "esquimos," people she defines in her 


narrativevas the cultural Others Although her: tatlerand 
her invocation of the "helpmate" figure have been read as 
self-effacement, there is significant evidence that Munday 
deliberately constructs an identity for herself at the 
centre, rather than the margins, of Northern lore.? 

This chapter examines the series of Munday's 
photographie selt-—-portraits an terms of their subject, 


Composition and coding as»~weltertherr function-in’ the 


> In Mapping Ourselves, Helen Buss describes her as 


"the self-effacing Luta Munday, who displaces her identity 
into her husband's even in her title" (124). 
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overall theme of the book: Munday's assertion of a 
prominent place in the 'opening' North. A key componen of 
Munday's theme, the transformation evident in her self- 
portraits from southern police wife to experienced 
Northerner, 1S in itself a complex and controversial 
project. Fromethe trontieprece” photograph of A Mounty's 
Wife, entitled Ourselves As We Are (Figure 4), Munday's 
introduction tothe meadem ls caretuiuly Les Phas 
farst photogwapiwe seas a CORMOUOraml om Of hermerrt le 
perhaps, a double portrait of herself and her R.C.M.P. 
husband, Sergeant Walter Munday. In this image Sergeant 
Munday stands, sombrely engaging the viewer, one arm 
behind his wife, the other by his side, his hand clenched 
in a gesture of unease. He wears, not the scarlet dress 
tunic of thegR.C.MegP. 7 tout the standard) Undress Order of 
the 1930's.” Munday appears with her hair pinned back 


* I.S. MacLaren's suggestion that the frontispiece 


image 1S SiGmimtcane son its soe ity CO poOsttien,.an author 
(specifically Paul Kane) for a readership is applicable to 
this instance. 


The misual Undress Ordervel this day consisted of the 


forage cap, blue jacket, pantaloons, knee boots or ankle 
DOOLS Witiweleoginos and Jack spurs. It ’was to bewworn- at 
RoN.W.MlPS parades; inspection of barracks and for office 
duties. (James J. Boulton, Uniforms of the Canadian 
Mounted Police, [North Battleford: Turner-Warwick 
Pubincations, 26990, A262) 
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(Figure 4) Ourselves As We Are, 1930. Photographer 
unknown. Reproduced in A Mounty’s Wife, frontispiece 
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wearing a conservatively cut dress that reaches up to a 
high neckline and down to below her knee. She stands on 
the left of her husband, leaning into him, one hand 
grasping the belt of his uniform at the cross brace, the 
other out of sight. She looks directly at the camera, a 
contented smile on her face. 

The impact of visual and textual elements on the 
viewing of this and other images in Munday's book explains 
why any analysis of her photographs must consider the 
conventions of both photography and literature. Such 
combinations of text and photographs as Munday's 
representation have been described. by Marsha Bryant as 
bpheto-lLexttadat es") taitermewhiich, Grathen ithan’ setting. up 
a hierarchical, dualistic or, conversely, a seamless 
relationship between the elements, acknowledges "the 
multiple and competing ways in which the visual and verbal 


n 6 


components ... interact. In Munday's book the two 


®° Marsha Bryant, introduction to Photo-Textualities: 


Reading Photographs and Literature, ed. Marsha Bryant 
(Newark: University of Delaware Press, 1996), 11. Other 
arguments on the subject include Roland Barthe’s ideas on 
the "discursive: hierarchy" in which text is privileged as 
the» more» precise medium. (quoted mn Bryant; «Introduction to 
Photo-Textualitaeéspris) ;cand dgohnhTagg's ccall-forn more 
study of the photographic image "as a rhetorical 

Const ruchioreimareceelt anc: tomminvestisgatvon of. “the 
interpenetration of visual and verbal codes" instead of 
their rigid separation {The Burden of Representation 
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elements carry on a volatile relationship; captions and 
general conventions shape the narrative and impact the 

viewing of the photographs while the images communicate 
unique; wand occasnenaliv; econtradictony! initormation:. 

Much recent scholarship has examined photography as a 
medium which operates in a unique visual language or code, 
mhenterms off=whrchehnoile cumrencyr only inevery speci fac 
contexts. Such an approach, aimed at destabilizing the 
tropes of objectivity and transparency is behind Abigail 
Solomon-Godeau's caution that any form which seems to 
"speak [for] itself, as do realist forms in general 
showtd elenk wseecatko thetworkang. ofsi1dcologyawhrch 


ni ejohn i Tagg 


alwaysstunchions tosnaturalizesthencuiturals 
has suggested further that photographs "be seen as a 
composite of signs, more to be compared with a complex 
sentence than a single word ... [who's] meanings are 


multiple, concrete and, most important, constructed."® The 


photographs included in A Mounty's Wife must be examined 


fryS 8 ladon 


"Abi Gaalesolomon-Codeau e4vno is Speaking Thus?” in 
PHObCOGrapNY wat “the Dock: Essays on Photographic History, 
Institutions, and Practices, by Abigail Solomon-Godeau 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1991), 182. 


® Tagg, The Burden of Representation, 187. 
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on the level of the composition and coding discussed by 
Tagg but also at the level of ideology or function 
suggested by Solomon-Godeau. 

Though the images alone clearly carry substantial 
weight in the book, an analysis cannot ignore the caption 
appended in each case which guides their reading. Kevin G. 
Barnhurst has suggested that when text is the privileged 
component in such composite representations, "[t]he 
caption eliminates all the potential narrative frames but 


M The lack=of (specific 


one, the depicted content. 
lMnermeatscony | iin acerms) of) location dates andhwanesome 
cases, names, included in the captions in A Mounty's Wife 
results in a suppression of the conditions under which the 
photographs were made in favour of the narrative supplied 
by the author. The texts appended to Munday's photographs 
do provide important clues about how she intends the 
images to be viewea. 

In the frontispiece photograph, the assertion of a 
very particular identity and related negotiation of 


contemporary Northern literature is evident. Set up as a 


visualantroduction of the author, it stands“as’ a4 


? Kevin G. Barnhurst, "The Alternative Vision: Lewis 


Hine's Men at Work and the Dominant Culture," quoted in 
Bryant,“ 2c Kmocuection to Photo-textualities, 13. 
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representation of the narrative voice. Here, Munday 
portrays “herself. quatesiiterally as atmountge's: wite. ' 
Rather than choosing a self-portrait of herself alone, she 
presents herself as physically connected to Sergeant 
Munday, a degree of her weight displaced onto him, the 
line of her arm and white of her hand drawing the viewer's 
eye\to, that part: iof= hist untiorm: whichsshe holds. -Munday's 
concern with status is apparent here too. Not only does 
her own dress and the couple's place in a verdant setting 
indicate a suburban middle-class lifestyle but she 
interferes with a reading of her husband's professional 
standing: because of her pose, a key indicator of Sergeant 
Munday's rank is obscured. The Sam Browne equipment (belt 
and shoulder brace) of that period denoted rank by its 
attachment to the belt (officer) or to the pistol case 
(opnersranks)e Munday? s hand, byeresting Sust fet thus 
point) s'conceaberthissidentityn- 


Writing on the memoir, James Goodwin has noted that 


10 Boulton, Uniforms Of The Canadian Mounted Police, 


185. Walter Munday's service file at the National Archives 
of Canada is jammed with petitions from his apparently 
well-connected mother-in-law and many of her politician 
friends inquiring about promotions, more stable postings 
andabetter) livangeconditions#  (Natvonal Archives of 
CGatiade*. -Ofircer tc Record ori service, RGIS) "Vol. 3456, 

Ep enOH 2 aie Totes, 2) 
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the format, by its very nature, includes at least two 
active time periods: an historical time mn which the 
events being related occurred and a present or later 
period: from which the marration “is: told.** In:A Mounty"'s 
Wife, as in similar publications, the frontispiece image 
1s one that broaches that temporal framework. The title of 
Munday's frontispiece image, Ourselves As We Are, 
describes the image as that of the experienced, narrative 
voice, separate from Munday as the subject of Northern 
Savierlture-ecin stiwis mhotogranh s themtull tleat ofthe bush 
against a white-sided building in the background and 
Sergeant Munday's white forage cap reinforces the 
perception of the setting as a southern, urban centre, 
likely Winnipeg, described in the final chapter of 
Munday's book as the last and current post of the Gourol e .* 
Further, it gives the author the opportunity to confirm, 
in visual terms, Sergeant Munday's status as an R.C.M.P. 
officer and her own position as a ‘mountie's’ wife. 
Munday, by emphasizing her affiliation with the 


R.c..MeyR.) through tthe cvisualeandst exbualcelbement si vimrthis 


‘1 James Goodwin, Autobiography: The Self Made Text 


(New York: Twayne, 1993), 147. 
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image, attempts to establish herself as a credible 
authorial presence according to the standards of southern 
urban, (930: Canada. Moreover, ‘the -context: 11) which thie 
image is featured, the genre of memoir and the physical 
location in the book endow the image with the power to 
Cescribe tthe narrative “7olce,.im Berns of Location, status 
andcrcu letra bragos eon. 

Amobher aspect wi “the GAntroductory Euncthiron o£ 
Prorntispiece isithat i tsemtspecifttcally ‘coded tor 
Viewers/readers of the author's’ home culture, ‘and 
therefore is meant to address a readership which shares 
Sommer youl tuxais qround wrth tthe meuthor As tsuch wt 
provides a clear indication of the audience for which 
Munday (and her publisher) writes. 

To properly examine Munday's representations, one 
must consider the tradition of Northern literature in 
which she worked. By the 1920's when she compiled the 
material for her book, the existing canon consisted of 
exploration and travel narratives, autobiographical, 


frctronal ana lm stortcal accounts that “revolved™arcund a 


2 -Goodwinepormteouk tthetwt (adsmmarratives 


autobiography entails relationships within the writer's 
experience and identity structured or patterned by the 
passage of time," 10. 
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Betoof xomanticenottonsfendenat ional/imperiabimyths =" 
Published and written for a European, American or southern 
Canadian audience, such works were based on the personal 
experience of, almost invariably, a man who held special 
knowledge, skills or titles that made him particularly 
Surteddtosiate an themvorthpn Inc sedatni on) toxstich 
qualifications, often represented by an official 
designation, such authors often displayed evidence of the 
personal virtues associated with that standing: stamina, 
good judgement and courage. A sound market for these 
formulaic narratives, romanticized adventures and 
archetypal personas was developed, and in turn, influenced 
production. 

Munday, who describes herself as an avid reader, was 
famidrtar weth-much--of this literature. While Longfellow, 
Tennyson, Byron and Dickens are praised for keeping her in 


EOuUChaWiEt oe ecivalazataOnjs Parry and Scott are lauded as 


14 This reference is to ideology and does not 


differentiate between sides in the debate over whether 
Canada should develop its ties to Britain (imperialism or 
imperial federation) or its own policies (nationalism) 
carried on between the mid 1880's and 1914. Essentially a 
political point, both positions were aimed at nation- 
building but advocated different means. (Carl Berger, ed., 
introduction to Imperialism and Nationalism, 1884-1914: A 
Gontlict  inreanadian’ Thought) ine lssuess insCanadian 
Hestony, *(Tomonto-oCGoppryClerirPrublashing, e2969im 128.) 
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‘> Moreover, she is well versed in the 


heroic adventurers. 
(roughly) contemporary literature coming out of the 
Canadian North and states her admiration for authors like 
Jack Hornby, Vilhamjur Stefansson, Mina Hubbard and Agnes 
C. Laut.*® Indeed, she credits Knud Rasmussen with much of 
her understanding of Inuit culture and cites "the very 
SExONGL Urging of POnevoriy [Rasmussen's "Fiftth Thule 


Expedition members], Peter Freucken [sic]," as the impetus 


behindathe wratingeef wherlewn tbook.’ . As) a! non=professi onal 


Munday chose one of the few genres which allowed for 
private rather than public perspective; in so doing, she 
positioned hers alongside other autobiographical works 
such as those she acknowledged as familiar. 


TartsPcanoneot Nortbenmseairerature thar wexrvetea before 


*? Munday, A Mounty's Wife, (London: The Sheldon 
Pyess 7 1930), 238756132. Munday, Vquoting “Thomas .atKempiss 
elorms tnage stb hooks think oer me™. 61. 


ne Munday recalls Laut passing through Cumberland 


House during her time there, and gathering some "fearful 
and marvellous tales" from its residents. She credits Laut 
with being "the first in Canada to realize the amazing 
wealth oOf@romentreiimistonry thaiwelhay thack om theiopening up 
and exploring of the middle and far west of Canada" (A 
Mounty's Wife, 54). 

‘7 The Fifth Thule Expedition passed through 
Chesterfield Inlet in 1922, a week after her arrival 


(Munday, A Mounty's Wife, 138). Various members seem to 
have revisited periodically ("The Control of the Arctic 
Regions," Commissioner's Report Session Paper no. 21, 
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1930, when Munday's book was published, largely upheld 
Romantic and colonialist perceptions of the region.?*® Such 
notions and emphasis on a heroic central character were a 
Denrecthisii hirhomtthawireontor \Canadraneyathe. tmoumtne’. In 
volumes ioficiictions auotebrography (MoE. tHayne;-' Ceci 
Denny, Sam Steele, C.P. Constantine) and many conventional 
histories (Fetherstonaugh, Longstreth, MacBeth), 
characterizations of the work and members of 'the force' 
reiterated a particular mix of imperialist and heroic 
ideals that became the standard. Indeed, as Keith Walden 
has noted, "the heroic image of the Mounted Police 
emerged net Brom *therr jown actions but rather from 'the 
already well developed romantic conception of the North 


! n 19 


American Frontier. In this sub-genre, the values of 


loyaltsy.,. (morality prordervand intelligence, virtual 
paraphrasing of the oath taken upon engagement, described 


officers effectively as "agents of progress" and 


appendix A, 33). 

‘8 The most cursory of surveys produces book titles 
SiG iwc oOmonCeN inLCumVOtmeL Wind ove, ) Tari llono rales .of the 
Frozen NorGpel 1894). The Wild North Land (1896), Lords of 
EheTNOreEn (1920), The Land -of “SiJence: (1921) “and The 
Mysterious North (1956). 


mM Shavetoweal ts. The Pictorial History of the Royal 


Canadian Mounted Police (Toronto: McGraw-Hill Ryerson, 
1973.) “Lie iomct sci. Wal. denvigaissa7 
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n#0 The archetype of the 


hambingens wit Monash zak tens 
mounted police and their duties were tied to the North. As 
R.C. Fetherstonaugh observed, in the popular imagination, 
Mohermost dramatic! work’ ofatheuforee: wascstul | being 
accomplished in the lonely outposts of the North," even 
when the bulk of its work was actually being done in 
southern «altbies:* 

Watch ithos! terrein welimmapped, inytherecultural, wnotlito 
mention the publishing, industry Munday faced certain 
perceptual and concrete barriers in telling her story. As 
Richard Phillips has noted, in the body of adventure tales 
Setiamutneri watldsy.or North, 

[women were] the marginalised sisters, girlfriends, 
Wives and mothers whom the boys [and men left] behind. 
As readers, they were marginalised, since writers and 
publishers refused to acknowledge them by writing 
expiiicit lyptieiier formehem (7 

Munday, who received little or no professional 
Eraiming lan wphotographytor writingmandiwentenortheat a 


relatively young age, was obligated not only to establish 


hernselfras@amauthoratye#on thessubject but tovotier 


Walden, 212. 


2. R.C. Fetherstonaugh, The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police: {News Yories"Garden City Publrshing, 2940) Tey, 
quoted in Walden, 71. 


Richard Phillips, Mapping Men and Empire: A 
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comparable excitement to a potential readership. 
much of her narrative and imagery derive from the 
perceived exotre qualuary ror that Late tmitthewNorehneand is 
therefore connected, at least in part, to her husband's 
work. In the subsequent self-portraits in her book she 
attempts to project a degree of the romance related to 
Northern detachment life. Moreover, these images are 
framed, literally and figuratively, by a narrative which 
claims for Munday a unique suitability to Northern life, a 
close affiliation with the R.N.W.M.P. and the EuroCanadian 
culture, all cloaked in the rhetoric of the frontier and 
Of: wWanron misusing < 

The composition of Munday's frontispiece provides a 
reader/viewer with clues to how the subsequent Northern 
photographs should be read. In contrast to the image made 
in Winnipeg, those set in Northern locations, Myself in 
Indian Clothes, Ourselves in Esquimo Clothes, Myself and 


Esquimo Woman and Myself At Entrance Of An Igloo, reveal a 


perceptible split between the Southern and Northern 


Geography of Adventure, (London: Routledge, 1997), 89. 


23 In two episodes Munday recalls being nicknamed 


JesmiasiS sO bpotve girl by Cree neighbours and 
mistaken for a school girl which she notes "I really ought 
to have been,” by Whites at Cumberland House. (Munday, A 
Mounty’s Wife, 29-30). 
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profiles assumed by Munday. In a Northern setting, she 
portrays herself as one immersed in the culture and 
landscape of The Pas and Chesterfield Inlet by freely 
adopting elements of the indigenous Cree and Inuit 
cultures. 

Mande) so cher Ceror tighnily tramed; iirontal;, furioor 
near full-length format for her self-portraits, in 
addition to her captions, directs the viewers' attention 
to tHenbodies! andwattiureiom her subjectss Chothing fern 
fact, constitutes one of the key signifiers of identity 
employed in Munday's photographs. Writing on the meaning 
of clothing and clothing exchange ineantercudtural contact 
Situations, David Tomas has suggested that, historically, 
clothing has been a key identifying marker of ethnic 
identity. He notes that clothing styles unique to specific 
ethnic groups serve both to differentiate members from 
non-members and to integrate them as a coherent Hnitanc AS 
an example, he takes the historical accounts of 
eighteenth-century English sailors who, after capturing an 
Andamese Islander, insist on dressing him in a standard 


marine -uniform~as-a-means of "proyvid[ing his] body 


4s David Tomas, Transcultural «Spaces» And Transcultural 


Beings (Boulder: Westview Press, 1996), 26-27, 79. 
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With a common aesthetic geography," therefore normalizing 
his appearance and integrating him into their ship-board 


22 In comparison to this model in which external 


eu muire. 
attributes, however temporarily, indicate cultural 
affiliation, the dynamics of Munday's self-portraits are 
complex; while her visual image positions her in harmony 
with the indigenous Cree and Inuit cultures, the messages 
of her narrative are derogatory. 

The Hirst. instance job Lnks teppropriation of identity 
occurs im the portratt uot Munday entatled Myself in Indian 


Clothes (Figure Bye 


Here Munday stands in an outdoor 
setting, against a lattice-work screen draped with furs. 
She wears what appears to be a buckskin dress tied at the 
Waist and laced with strings of beads. A broad band 
covering her forehead with several centimetres of rough 
material is topped by a headpiece of three erect feathers. 
Again the use of language:in the caption is significant; 
it echoes the split between what Munday identifies as 


“Ther|]self”, the main subject of the photograph, and the 


“Indian clothes” in which she presents herself for view. 


2 TOMAS hae hilt. 


48 "Because the images are not directly referenced in 


the text Givas ditficult to pin down an exact: time and 
place. 
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(Figure 5) Myself in Indian Clothes, undated. Photographer 
unknown. Reproduced in A Mounty’s Wife, poy. 4 
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There is the imeimecion tn. ‘the compost von «and 
accompanying text of a disingenuous performance being 
staged for the camera. A photograph on the same page, 
entitled Noon meal, with our Indian Guides (Figure 6), 
reinforces the perception. In it three Native men anda 
woman, likely Munday, are pictured resting on a shore 
wearing denamwork cleries, On vor ‘thePtigurest in this 
image are dressed in the “Indian Clothes” of the above 
portrait. More Tikely, they sereen, pose and costume of the 
earlier portrait indicate that the photograph was made as 
a souvenir, taken perhaps at a pageant or event of some 
type ‘but -cerpecmlan nottremicaity gate,” 

Indeed, Munday furnishes proof that she sees her 
"Indian Clothes *sasna tacade monte tripe "home to England" 
she attends a dress ball where she is reluctantly 


"persuaded to go and wear my Indian costume, which I had 


Wha lesthenexact Nocattommre mot Given. one 


possibility is suggested in the Red River Pageants which 
Gelebrated the 250°" anniversary of the incorporation of 
Phe Hudsons mbay Company. Juelatin 1920 2.n Victoria, 
Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary and Winnipeg, they featured 
staged and well documented ceremonies and dances in 
commemoration of the ‘partnership’ between the company and 
aboriginal peoples. (Peter Geller, “Hudson’s Bay Company 
indians” on Deessing in Bearheres sche Construction of the 
imdian ium Americen sPopular Cultume,ed..S., Elizabeth Bird 
[Boulder: Westview Press Inc., 1996], 65.) 
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(Figure 6) Noon Meal With Our Indian Guides, undated. 
Photographer unknown. Reproduced in A Mounty’s Wife, 
opposite pg. 98 
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taken to show the family." The assumpevon of adentity vs 


effected in her reminiscence that "I was properly painted, 
and everyone thought I was a real Indian. I never had such 


a time in my life. They were all most interested in my 


clotheésiand the beautriul «bead. work of the Indians." 


This presentation of the image and description of the 
masquerade, placed together in her memoir, stand in marked 
contrast to an account given earlier by Munday of the 
Native culture of Northern Saskatchewan. Of her stay at 
Cumberland House between 1906 and 1908, she includes two 


epusodes, both Of which indicate a divided community and 


30 


eT ts Pp eraenceewith cine: aime soo che Lorce:. tiie st rst 


she recalls that, 


we came upon a fight among some drunken Indians. 
Walter attempted to stop them, while I stood on one 
side terraived and irredvto comiort a erying Indien 
child. We had nowhere to take prisoners and no 
Wusticesot the peace al Ghat time, So “just dad to let 
them go until @ magistrate could be appointed ... we 
learned later that they thought they could do as they 
28 Luta Munday was born in Toronto, Walter was born in 
England. Her choice of language, then, implies either an 
imperialist sympathy or identification with Walter's 
family or heritage. (A Mounty's Wife, 90). 


maisctsy., | tgs 


3° The Mundays were posted to Cumberland House, 
Saskatchewan between 1906 and 1908 and to The Pas, 
Manitoba (then Northwest Territories) between 1908 and 
tSbA snd Public Anchaves of [Canada ,~aOtiueer |skReeord of 


Serva ce, SROMiGnrvol. 3456, fale 0-217 pt. 2). 
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pleased. 

Thes bes) ifol Towediweltosety tbydan account ocftemdtstraught man 
arrested and brought to their cabin late one night. Of 
this episode she recalls that: 

Walter easily put him down and held him, but could 

mou do ‘thet end) aron bim alco «as the indian was 

fiqghtencmead wrresolLicdset mpomshim white Wal ter ut 
them on, and a funny sight we must have been, the 
women standing around weeping, ourselves half 
dressed, my hair streaming, and the struggling, 
yelling Indian on the ground with me perched on his 
chest .*? 

Clearly, a glaring contradiction exists between such 
verbal and photographic images. Within the larger design, 
a few select threads can be distinguished. First is the 
constructed opposition between the image of the ‘mountie’ 


and that of the Indian, a recurrent pattern in existing 


literature, described by Daniel Francis as "one of the 


M@recal Fomemces Of “Canadian history, © Gn- which "(Ii t was 


Premweale oomene lucien Comp leavernelirole of mal lain.” 


Tneersecting this mMotat ImyMunday's work as ehe ongoing 
negotiation of the image of women in representations of 
Northern and wilderness adventures and the persistent myth 


31 Munday, A Mounty's Wife, 33, 34. 


- Danielenrancis, Theiwimaqrnary Indian; The Image of 
the Indian in Canadian Culture (Vancouver: Arsenal Pulp 


Press , 1992)) 6ls 
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of the noble savage. More likely, the photograph of Munday 
"3n Indian Clothes" and others like it demonstrate her 
nHeqoematronmol  thelevolving, Yandcoccasionelly “conilieting, 
roles of women and the romance associated with ‘mounties’ 
and Iwathlaspect sof Native cultures. 

This clearly presented problems; the tropes attached 
to Northern adventure and indigenous culture did not 
transfer as easily onto notions of early twentieth-century 
femininity .&@:ineexisting examples tof "portrarturerinwthe 
memoir format gender boundaries dictated separate 
presentations for male and female authors. While several 


memoirs written by scientists, traders and police officers 


(Godsell, Steele, Hayne, Rasmussen) showed their male 
authors dressed in indigenous clothing styles as an 
Midi Ccata on \Omebhelr  apeEnMtude ore lrresintit tesaNorth) «the 
same approach was less often taken to the portraiture of 
women (Louise Rourke, Mina Hubbard, Agnes Deans Cameron). 
Pariyethts century ta negotiation ofwidentaty was 
baking7place™ forrwomen "writing onvehe *Northa’ Biforts to 
portray oneself as an adventurer and a ‘proper lady' are 
evident in several such memoirs by women authors. In terms 
of visual representations, the phenomenon has been 


described as." "women in men"s clothing'" denoting the mix 
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33 Characters of 


of traditional gender roles and images. 
f2eri on rsuchmasitNers aneikesssesMarchant's Davonters of 
the Dominion (1909) who was depicted "in thick skirts with 
axe at her side and nature underfoot," stood alongside the 
images iof ‘women sauthores featured lin their own books: * 
Travel narratives, such as Agnes Deans Cameron's The New 
North and Mina Hubbard's expeditionary tale A Woman's Way 
Through Unknown Labrador, feature onde e feade the 
euchnors 1 mtessentiailythybel cdnousilts;: theyssporteim litary 
sty le=yackets sand istetsons; and carry rifles buteretarn 
the modest long skirts of the time. 

An understanding of Munday's self-portrait as caught 


between denigration and appropriation of Cree culture 


allows for the possibility of a deliberate selection of 


cultural elements. Indeed, the spectre of what Daniel 
Prancis tras ealved'™ imaginary imnadaran,” an “image or Nat uves 
based not in fact but on the expectations of the 
FuroCanadian culture, iS in evidence here. Robert Baird 
has suggested further that the persistence of the 
phenomenon in American culture, from earliest contact to 


the late-twentieth century, has emerged in part from the 


33 Phillips, Mapping Men and Empire, 90. 
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search for an "Americanness": an identity at once separate 
from European cultures and aligned with the Romantic 
ideals of freedom and harmony with nature. 

Since neither the daring and endurance required of 
‘mounties’ and adventurers nor the earthiness of the 
(imaginary) Native archetypes permitted white women 
authors a viable persona, there were few options available 
for women such as Munday. Her photograph, Myself In Indian 
Clothes, and her appearance in England indicate the 
influence of another contemporary model. The phenomenon of 
What Pranciacs hasdcalleds(cébebrity Indians; ihaghaprofile 
figures who embodied the romantic expectations of the non- 
Native community without challenging their values, was at 


Wesreenkt in thesearlyadecadesnotethvsscenturyn. iTwo 


3° Daniel Francis, The imaginary. IMndian ne roductkaon., 


passim; Robert Baird, "Going Indian: Discovery, Adoption, 
and Renaming Toward a 'True American,' from Deerslayer to 
Dances with Wolves," in Dressing in Feathers, 196-99. 


SU inehe date, VO 06 enducariy, 1930s another 
prominent figure, Buffalo Child Long Lance, appeared on 
the social scene. His, autobiography was published.in 1928, 
along. with, Men of: the Last Frontier, the farst book by 
Grey Owl. (Francis, The Imaginary Indian, 131.) Grey Owl, 
who was, of course, non-Native, appeared in "full plume 
ancd=buckskames on ‘his LOSS lecture tour. ob Britains The 
popularity of Grey Owl's books, and his image, were based 
Ons current notions of the romanticized "natural" lifestyle 
he was thought to represent. (E.E. Reynolds, A Book Of 
Grey Owl: Pages from the Writing of Wa-sha-quon-asin, with 
Sime inerodictaoneby Hugh Bavyersm Toronto: Macmallan, L938), 
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individuals, Grey Owl and "The Mohawk Princess," Pauline 
Johnson, were widely known examples. 

Johnson, who was indeed part Mohawk, had a thriving 
career as a poet and travelled extensively in Europe and 
North America between 1892 and 1909 giving public readings 
of her work. In her performances Johnson wore a costume 
consisting of "“[a] buckskin dress, fringed at the hem to 
reveal a lining.of red wool and decorated at the neck with 
silver brooches, buckskin leggings and moccasins 
Iwitithite mecklace: of ermine ranks, “sanvwoutine notederived 
from any one tradition but one Francis describes as a 


u/ Tetarsdpessiblerthat. Mundaynsaw-amydohnson 


MOO CREO 2 
some commonality of purpose. Not only did the poet 
represent a romantic and feminine image but she had 
repeatedly professed admiration for the then R.N.W.M.P. 
during her career. In one of her best known poems, “Riders 
of the Plains,” she wrote: 
These are the famed that the North has named the 
"Riders or “the -Plarns7"/eAnd theirs *vs tThe’mirght and 
the meaning and the strength of the bulldog's jaw, / 
While they keep the peace of the people and the 


Nonovur OF =British- law: 


Moreover, Johnson wrote a short story entitled "Mother o' 


x<VrS) 


-“Dantrermerrancis "The imacinary Indian, Via’. 
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the Men" (basedwon tthemohnaracter of a ’mounltte'*s4lwite whom 


she described as as "courageous a woman, as ever Gibraltar 


138 


Onnttne,s Throne, Room knew. Ths Nx tOr Geo ltontels Set riot ons 


and. questy for, romant mesyhastory provided a nache Ian vpopular 
culitainer for the rdearormindvanness whrchititsthe 
requirements of the EuroCanadian population comfortably. 
That Munday was disappointed by the reality of the 
Cree she encountered is obvious in her description of the 
native culture around her subsequent posting at The Pas: 


The European type of clothes was worn by these 
Indians, except that the women wore varied coloured 
shawls and silk-worked moccasins ... The costumes were 
very unlike those of the Indians of the prairies, 
who, on fete days, wear beautiful bead-embroidered 
clothes, and the men gorgeous eagle-feathered head- 
dresses; even their saddles are heavily embroidered 
With beads. 


= Pantine Wonnson,sthicer wor tne Plaine” in Plane 


and Feather: The Complete Poems of Pauline Johnson 
(Toronto: Mussen, 1912), 22-20-58. Pauline tdonnson,; 
Mother on. bhe Men," .in. whe wMocecasun,Maker,,~wath an 
antroduction, Annotetion, and Bablicography by LaVonne 
BLOW eRiUOtia Whucson.. Una Vers Maver Ari 2onds pResscy 19377) 
180-94. Notes, 249-53. An article entitled "Riders of the 
Plains” by Mrs. W. Garland Foster appearing in an edition 
of the Scarlet and Gold, the magazine published by the 
R.N.W.M. Pi. Veteran's,Association, with the subheading "The 
North West Mounted Police Great Favorites of the Indian 
Poetess, Pauline Johnson. How She Secured a Scalp. Origin 
of "The Riders o7 the Plains, “provides an anteresting 
enepsnot yor worsens) publietpersona. Scarletsand Gold, 14 
(1.932)-,unpaginated. 


ee Munday, A Mounty’s Wife, 45. 
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As one whose understanding of Western Canadian 
Gmkeuiwe tis basediomiinewexistomg uironvuenm da terature 
(Munday sttoniy Vismimstonepralrre icity reoinerdeduwnciita 
public pow-wow), her experience at The Pas and Cumberland 


HOUSe CONE! #Cred Wate sHexromantircruzed verston cok matmve 


life she held. S. Elizabeth Bird has noted that the desire 
of nineteenth-century white audiences to see "traditional 


clothing and quiet nobility" exhibited by native people 


persisted well into the twentieth century and resulted in 
exaggerated, negative reactions to the reality when it was 
confronted.*° By positioning herself surrounded by a 
selection of indigenous elements Munday simply furnishes 
her Geext. with tiheyromant ro vasrvon shetcould nor’ locate tin 
her experience of the North. 

While Goigis a mpossabilenemreni sit ime tio -form fany 
conclusions about the body of work from which the images 
in A Mounty's Wife were selected, the references to 
photographic practice in the book, that "It was necessary 
to put dark covers over the blinds to enable us to sleep 
atenrghite"-thate"@ have taken pictures at all Hours of the 


twenty-four," or that "[constable] Alecsen vows to this 


iS we eezeeune Dirck, aint meGuortonet Onpressi nigel 
Feathers, 4. 
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Gay thas 1 was Ehetir ree into the tent so, enat Bomignt 


take a photograph of che frozen man" found 2m the bush, do 


revolve around Munday's experience of Northern detachment 
are 

Quite apart from women authors or characters, the 
image of the Mounted Police officers serving in the North 


frequently displayed a mix of southern urban and Northern 


indigenous Clothing sty kes® in his “history of the 
R.N.W.M.P./R.C.M.P. uniform and equipment, James Boulton 


notes that, "[{m]embers on duty in Northern Detachments had 


always used native clothing wherever necessary, and in 
general, considerable latitude was permatted."* Indeed, 
Sergeant Munday appears in a photograph entitled Walter 
And Major On Their Retura Bruonmaai4 00 Male Trip To 
Churchill (Paigure 7/) “iiuse? svlem ommomtfit. In a fuli- 
length single portrait, he stands surrounded by bush and 
snow covered ground. Wearing a non-issue fur coat, 
Klondike sty lerur cap andimoccasins, he Holds a whip ian 


his hand, engaging the viewer, the Mundays’ pet dog by his 


“I Both the concern with image and power of images is 


evinced by Boulton's statement that, "[m]embers of the 
Fort “SmLeh Sub-Dpivision ...|wore) native footwear with 
embroidered and beaded designs, and would have continued 
tome: son line we pNorooveapns taken imethe Spring vor 1958 
were circulated, showing all members of the detachment 
weeringrpnaciver moccasins” \Unatozms, 394). 
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(Figure 7) Walter and Major on their Return from a 1400 
Mile Trip to Churchill, undated. Photographer unknown. 
Reproduced in A Mounty’s Wife, opposite pg. 76 
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While Sergeant Munday stands inactive, the caption, 
by describing the scene as the end of an arduous trip, 
places Sergeant Munday well within the bounds of the 
archetypal 'mountie'. 

These precedents, the phenomenon of the celebrity 
Indian, the images of women authors who had gone before 
and ‘her sposition’ as a’ “moumtie’s/’ wife, "paved the ‘way for 
Munday to present herself in native dress as a viable 
alternative. In addition, Munday's identification as a 
"Mounty's Wife” allowed her the possibility of 
appropriating a veneer of that image. Moreover, in 
assuming sthée position. asthe protagonist Sfethewstory.,, “she 
uses it to project an image of competence in order to 
command the necessary authority on the North. 

The batter half of “che book 1s devoted to 
recollections of Munday's 1922-24 stay at Chesterfield 
Inlet. At this point the remoteness of location and 
harshness of the climate are used to heighten the drama of 
her experience. Although the Inlet had been part of the 


Fullerton detachment patrols since 1903, and boasted a 


*4-Bouditt on)! Uniforms, | 158=59eeThe force) experimented 


Wio Out pekoemwamoockin: , cahtskiprancniracoonscoats sof 
various styles over the decades. Sergeant Munday's coat 
decane nesenbtesany SCffacialrdes gnedtibad!s.89, 115.) 
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RomeanmcCathol cumissien jancd trading postrsince (291? | tcke 
portrays the région tas!almost ‘eternalwrce and snowss.. a 
land harried day and night by gales which are so savage I 
sometimes felt as if they had come straight from the devil 
himsebf 27°? 

Following this description of the hostile landscape 
1s her estimation of the people who inhabit it. The 
POrervarts SOL Minuit wae Chesteriield are both written and 
visual. The first appearance of Inuit in the book is a 
written description. Here Munday recalls seeing "... my 
first Esquimos" at Lake Harbour, Baffin Island; people she 


Géesceribes' as livery (irvendiy piscerisouls /rYbuepfokacso like 


44 


animals!". Moreover, deprivation and ignorance 


ae Munday, A Mounty's Wife, 135. 


| oroer not) in) fiembooleemiemlataveskaces Checie 
Empire, Sir Godfrey Lagden includes an example of the 
contemporary theory that extreme temperatures foster 
extreme temperaments:"The farther south these [North 
American] aborigines penetrated, the higher was their 
Civilisation, which was to be expected as their 
environment in the south was far more favourable than that 
of the far north. The Esquimaux remain the most primitive 
of all, and have changed the least during the passing of 


the centurmmwest (4 oY) wart 1c Nesten the popular press of her 
Lime Carrledscdttorials and “serrals with such titles (as 
"Why Eskimos#@an' t/Understaenc. Chrastianity 2 Prefer Hell 


to Heaven, Can't Conceive of a Kind God, and Have Many 
Customs That Outrage Civilized People" (untitled dated 
1936 by American Weekly, Inc. [Provincial Archives of 
Auiberta PeEreSCSteRp Town COllechwor (7225/3 AUaS 7m 4253, 
speeches and notes by Ernest Brown, undated]). 
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ehavacterazeiheriwecol lection. of the Inuit istfestyletvat 
Chesterfield. Of her experience in general she writes, 
“They always wanted to know all about everything, and the 
hardest thing I ever attempted was to try and explain 
phangsrro themes Theyre knowsso, little and havevso little. an 
the country with which to make comparisons.”*° 

Thesysense, of culturadesupervority as; egain;, an 
Contitetcwithe as photeogrepnic! image: anserted invihe 
narrative. This next image is a double portrait of Munday 
and her husband appended by a caption which reads 
Chesterfield. Ourselves in Esquimo Clothes (Figure 8). 
This time, the Mundays are dressed in the traditional 
heavy outer parkas or quliktag of the Qaernirmiut people 


46 


Who miaIwtedma bounce he linivete TMaerimubodwves) bagi: almosteirtie 


entire frame of the photograph leaving only glimpses of 
white snow and sky visible around them. They stand 
motionless, Munday smiling, eyes locked on the camera. 


Pachnierdressedstrom head to toeerin Inui clothing: 


- Mumciey eA Mountains Ia Ge mellAyu 


46 The Osernimmiut, traditional, outer parka, is motable 


for 20S fOateermr or Light and dark panels and lengths of 
fur 'fringe' attached at the shoulder of the women's suit. 
(Judy Hall, Jill Oakes, Sally Qimmiu'naag Wedster, 
Sanatujut: Pride in Women's Work [Hull: Museum of 

Caselli cation we Loo4 , 4h) 
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Sergeant Munday in the men's monochromatic parka, and 
Munday in the women’s garmént with its inserts of white 
Garibou fur and tul Wwrood.! in. addition, they spore Inu 
Kemaks;, vegqgqings andimztits. The only subsect of che 
photograph, they seem to be willingly on display, showing 
themselves in costume for the record. 

The very fact Mm eneg@ouble portrazt and similar pose 
anVvites Comparisonmwe tiem montispvece image. Moreover, 
the caption stands astexotvaenat ion ot 1teS function. The 
Mundays are, in effect, dressed 'as'--or "in"--the guise 
of Inuit. Having established her southern urban image as 
the voice of the narrative in her earlier photograph, the 
Mundays' appearance in indigenous clothes has the feel of 
a souvenir. Facing the Wensmand= presenting tie full length 
of their bodies to the gaze of the viewer, she displays 
her assumed Inuit identity as “authentication of her story. 
More than just a documentation of the lived experience, 
the photograph positions the Mundays comfortably in accord 
with the native culture while the corresponding written 
descriptions which literally surround the image in the 
book,. Counter ats message. Although there is an intimation 
Gi pri Ge mmebeino pictured In, wnuit clothes, Munday’ s 
overall assessment of the traditions she appropriates is 


negative. 
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(Figure 8) Ourselves in Esquimo Clothes, no date. 
Photographer unknown. Reproduced in A Mounty’s Wife, 
opposite pg. 104 
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Moreover, in the pages following the photograph 
Munday gives evidence of the difficultly she experienced 
ahesccepting the clothing as part “of whertdaibyaroutiner 
She writes: 

Oh the preparations necessary to go for even a 

fifteen-minute walk in the winter! The house clothes 

tO Comeroitaancg) deerskinst tosoqoeonown. STrelikauling, 
pushing and shoving to get into the koo-le-tang [sic] 
and out of it again was maddening, and, oh, the 

Gondition of my heap. 0 ifeveryday| LT stormed and 

talked myself into and out of my clothes. All the 

time I kept wriggling my face to keep it from 
freezing. ~' 

Barbara Kelcey has suggested that Munday's habit of 
Sswatrcheng wromiinurticlothing to .-her southermeclothing 
indoors indicates a need to retain her "cultural and 


a @iherceis, indeedwproeot that 


feminine identity" at home.’ 
Munday does differentiate between her lifestyle inside and 
outside her home at Chesterfield. She describes the style 
of the quliktag as "almost the same for the men and 
women," and notes the restrictions of the climate on her 
dress code. In a chapter entitled “Our First Winter On 
hudsonebaysa Mundayiwrites; MiRsuppdosesDedidulookiatbitect 


aqrmunpiy wou bmt: wastsonostemmeeblockéofiimee thatdiacouia 


not wear lighter and more attractive clothes." Amongst the 


SY Minday) AuMourty's Wate, Wis 


Pike bcey “dingo Belles 45 - 
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white community she portrays herself as the lone symbol of 
femininity, recalling the constables who "on feast days" 
pleacged with ner tomtour on your silk srockings and satin 
DuUMOS EO-nrgqht, andy eeraanps your sulk °irock, 25 2e gene 
EOO cold,” “at once positaconing hersel® “as the ‘appropriate 
Site ori their désire and elevating her own status.” 
Munday 's approprvation of native identity continues 
in the image entitled Myself and Esquimo Woman (Figure 9). 
inserted only slignhtiy*taever in the narrative, it pictures 
Munday herself, hair in long braids, dressed in the 
elaborately decorated amautik of the Qaernirmiut 
tradition. In yet another double portrait she stands 


50 


beside an Inuit woman in similar dress.” Again the 


dimensions of their bodies, shown at three-quarter length, 
fill most of the picture frame. Both face the viewer with 


hands passively at their sides, the beaded designs of the 


Munday, A Mounty ‘s. Witess151. Barbara Kelcey's 


statistics on white women in the North note the presence 
Of a iMrsin Hemry srord, ancl. BeG.eman ts wite, Gat 
Chesterfield Inlet in 1923. Munday's repeated insistence 
that she was the first and only white woman in the 
community may indicate an attempt to heighten the drama of 
rsolation., Whelcey, Jingo Belles, 26.) 


Contacte between the Aividanomiut and Oaerniimmi ub 


peoples, increased during whaling, resulted in a blending 
of clothing styles. Trade goods such as glass beads also 
facilitated style changes. Hall, Oakes, Webster, 
Sanatujyutye ol. 
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(Figure 9) Myself and Esquimo Woman, 1922-1924. 
Photographer unknown. Reproduced in A Mounty’s Wife, 
opposite pg. 148. 
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The intricately beaded amautit worn by the women have 
Long rconstitutedha Gemevot “nexuswofsiascinatraonetoroboth 
het bend snon-=Tnuiteiconmuni ties .eTheriuncttonsthey serve 
in Munday's photograph is, however, vastly different from 
the place they hold in the Native culture. In addition to 
the quality of execution, use of colour and complex 
designs, the parkas were highly valued in Eastern Arctic 
cultures as indicators of skill and creativity. Moreover, 
through a unique visual language, they represented the 
history and spiritual elements of Qaernirmiut and 
Aivilingmiut cultures. Bernadette Driscoll, along with 
other researchers and informed by contemporary Inuit 
seamstresses, has suggested that the form and linguistic 
derivation of design elements of the garments point to 
"functional and symbolic reference[s], within Inuit 


12) BestvoesPeneramauts 4or 


society, to woman's maternal role. 
hoody-sused sto rcarry-antiants) it heskinig!orniscalloped’ front 


apron is a visual reference to the uterus and the carrying 


Of chrmibdrensbetore bi rel: 


The beadwork on the amautik follows a set of fairly 


PieBernacdette Driscol lt" Sapancats init Beadwork in 


PiewCanactanwriecerc" tExpednmmon 26Pmo. 2 +(1984)<42. 
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rigid? conventions® ineimiding alternatang Taght andedark 
coloured bands of geometric shapes placed at the wrist, 
upper shoulder and waist. Intended as reiterations of 
traditional body tattooing in placement, technique and 
appearance, these suggest that the religious significance 
attached to tattooing is extended to this beadwork. The 
structure of the amaut itself and of the chest panels 
contains the more personalized designs but do have 
metaphoric significance; the long panel of beadwork down 
the amaut has reference to animal, perhaps caribou, 
vertebrae and the chest panels to numturing.. 

Although Munday notes the representational images 
sometimes included the quality of manufacture and some 
cursory ideas of the status and family lineage indicated 
by the designs, her description of the function of the 
traditional amautik does not demonstrate any deeper 
Wundess tandisnor of tthe. Inui ticweurertiham her ownwend tural 
reference points provide. She recalls that, 

The beautifully beaded suits which some of the women 

wear are very often handed down from mother to 


daughter ... The patterns in the bead-work are of 
articles: woich they use, such as their Lamps) Knives, 


2 uBeauadebte Driscoll Pcetending to be Garibou, ” 


ih .fie spans Se noc striae Stee Traci tions of Canada’s First 
Peoples (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart; Calgary: 
Glenbow-Alberta Institute, 1987), 200. 
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etc., and the teeth of caribou are fastened on the 

fringes of the clothing, the more teeth the better, 

as it showsi@the Husband eto bevatmighty hunter.’ 
Beyond this acknowledgement, however, the rest of her 
remarks are disparaging. In the following pages she 
explars /thaten” ([InuweiMalso have ccertaam habits ane which 
they so exactly resemble animals, most embarrassing to a 
white woman when out among them ... until they learn that 
certain rules must be kept.””" 

The use lof “the *doublesportrart here  is“significant 
for another reason. Whereas Munday uses the format in 
6arlier photographs ‘to establish socral position ‘by 
pucturing tersehin qirte lmeeratiy ys: as thesetmountrve 's! 
wife here she stands beside an Inuit woman. Essentialized 
by the caption identifying her only by gender and ethnic 
identity, the Esquimo woman in Munday's photograph is 
Silenced within the context of the representation. She 
stands sas both arforl and authenticationnfior Munday'"s 
image but not as an individual in herself. In the language 
of the title she is presented as the nameless other 


against whom Munday is portrayed, not as the wife in this 


composition, but as a white woman. Of further relevance to 


= Munday, 4 Mounty'’s Wite,. 172. 


St Bice. Bho 
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this image are the passages concerning Munday's position 
as well as the model of Western femininity in the Northern 
community. 

Helen Buss has discussed the pattern, in nineteenth- 
and early-twentieth-century Canadian women's writing, of 
identity constructaoconstireughs the, descriptaoniof obherss 
Buss argues that in several works of this period, women’s 
texts employ a “doubled discourse”, a strategy that allows 
for the circumvent ionvomisocirals restrictions aneteldang 
their whole experience. Using Susanna Moodie's Roughing It 
In The Bush as an example, Buss suggests that the author 
pairs herself with other characters in order to tell the 
double story of "herself as her husband's wife and that of 
herselfimas subject.) Of-hentown setory.” 

Cert animiye sant estabiashing heraisuitabslityeto 
Northern life, Munday pairs herself with other people at 
VALIOUS, POints. imithesmarnatave. On! es wantemstrip:outs: from 
The Pas she explains that, while travelling with a 
constable, a white woman neighbour and a Native guide, she 
drove her own dogs and sled, ran twenty miles in a day and 
arrived an hour before the others. In another episode she 


remembers "hunting a great deal with the boys and trapping 


°° Helen Buss, Mapping Ourselves, 93. 
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With antindrances... efsecumaag |) enough trabbr te fiom aecabbit- 
skin nobe xy «dried and (bratded an thentndsam manner ("itn 
another she recalls helping a new constable investigate 
the case of a missing trapper by suggesting “that he 
should feel the ashes of the old fire .... at the same 
time I examined the water-hole ... so I knew the man was 
Only oul at His trap sline. 

As the wife of a R.N.W.M.P. sergeant she was 
obligated by social convention to maintain a position of 
middle-class femininity appropriate to that station. 
Barbara Kelcey's work on the early-twentieth-century 
history of white women in the Northwest Territories 
suggests that most who travelled from the South brought 
with them notions of cultural superiority and a belief 
Ena uney “eOmctieuLed avSOrelOn outpost. or the commng 
EuroCanadian customs and values. Munday gives plenty of 
indication that she upholds such beliefs, recalling at 
various points in her narrative that, 

A few of the natives ... knew the Lord's Prayer. 

Before I left I gathered them together and had a 

little talk with them. They promised to remember what 

they knew and to endeavour to practise it until one 


of our Massi20onaries could go among them: 


it isitsureia4g time’ wel took thought for our Northern 


e Munday, A Mounty's Wire, 82-3, 95, 93. 
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inheritance, and especirably to these mative people, 
they who have pluckily come through so many 
generations, fighting every day and all day just to 
live. 


i consider thaw iere Inuit] will vorovera ver, 

valuable asset to us in the years to come, since, 

with the Hudson Bay Railway completed, there will be 

many more exploration parties going further North in 

S€arch of themeany minerals. 

Understandably, her strategy 1s complex; in 
negotiating the characterizations of Edwardian womanhood 


and Northern adventurer, Munday aligns herself with both 


standards of European femininity and aspects of Inuit 


{= 


culture. At once, she manages to position herself as the 
"only white woman ever to live at Chesterfield," anda 
model of EuroCanadian femininity in the best colonialist 


Petne falsity sot) thremclaim pointerco Munday’ s 


Ec aartion. 
need to portray her life in more dramatic terms. Not only 
did Moodie live at the Fullerton detachment only a few 
kilometres across the inlet years earlier but records show 
Lia ne Hebe. serader' Ss wile toewrs.. Ford, lived at 
Chesterfield Inlet from 1923; neither is acknowledged in 


Ehesbooke: 


To emphasize her accomplishments, Munday claims to 


orca eos 17 72-78 
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have been loved by Inuit who assure her that the 
inevitable departure of white "women-folk" was "like 
taking @ piece of therm dives away." Indeed, she presents 
herselr-as a kindof imstxuctor on moral “behaviour to the 
Native people she encounters. A case in point is her 
treatment and surrogate motherhood of a "half-breed" Inuit 
boy rom thexcommunity heared by che ‘couple to carry out 
household chores. As well as being featured ae a textual 
description of Eheirerevartonsnips "Scotty" appears in a 
photograph on the same page as Munday's Myself and Esquimo 
Woman. In this photograph, entitled Chesterfield Esquimos 
(Figure 10), a group of five Inuit men stand beside each 
other facing the camera, dressed in heavy outer parkas. 
Three of the five hold their hands folded somewhat 
awkwardly in front of them. The image quality falls below 
the standards of the other reproductions; the two figures 
onlvthe ends of the group are! trumcated by the pucture’s 


edge and two faces show evidence of heavy handed 


retouching. Although he is included with the group under 
the anonymous title, a sidebar notes that one of the 


Sub JECTS 2S the boy "Scotty :” 


7 Kelcey "Ging Belles, % 26. 
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(Figure 10) Chesterfield Esquimos. The Boy is “Scotty,” 
1922-1924. Reproduced in A Mounty’s Wife, opposite pg. 148 


ye 


Once his identity is revealed, certain elements of 
Munday's story inform the interpretation of his portrait. 
Visibly younger than the other men, he is the only one 
with short hair and what appears to be an obliging smile 
Onis eiace soiniher. text jieMunday veces ither. “Scotty was 
a daily joy to me ... but he always wanted my assurance 
for anything before he would do it and called me 


inet I nearpassageutnae invokesuTomas" worksonethe 


‘mother. 
captive eighteenth-century Andamese Islander, she recalls 
that “[w]le made [Scotty] wear white man's clothes with 
which we provided him, and we also had a room for him and 
a real bed, none of which he ever had before. The first 
dayoawe took him iweitold himieme must have a bath. ~ 

In this passage she not only asserts a sense of moral 
superiority, but also confirms her belief in the power of 
clothes a signifier of identity. Although Munday insists 
thatiitiwhiie man’s eclothes" »wiliteendue Scottwaith 
EuroCanadian standards, she continues to portray herself 
in association with elements of Inuit culture. In the 


final self-portrait, entitled Chesterfield. Myself At The 


Entrance Of An Igloo (Figure 11), Munday kneels beside a 
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snow structure, smiling at the viewer, her arm around a 
dog. The heavy outer parka she wears is of indeterminate 
style; while its pacterm or dark end Ifone fur wd cates a 
Eredttronad Caribourdesion, the unusual front closure end 
glimpse of southern clothes underneath signal a more 
hybrid, origin. Visible as -wetlnsias a palrre:  scunglassées 
pushed up on her head and, gto’ mer righty en empty bag, 
presumably of sugar, marked with the word "granulated," 
and pressed upside down into the snow. 

The inclusion ot@men-=-Cragieronal articles in this 
photograph emphasizes two things: first, the exclusion of 
such signifiers from the earlier self-portraits and 
second, the difference in approach taken to the portraits 
Of) JHUTe. Bameeered on tomthe pertralit Chesterfield 
Esquimos which includes "Scotty," three photographs, 
entitled Chesterfield Esquimos. Summer Camp, (Figure 12) 
Esquimos At Chesterfield (Figure 13) and Chesterfield. 
Natives, Wearing Goggles, with a Sailing Sledge, (Figure 
UZ) sare rCompesed (as) Group poreratts of local’ fnutt. The 
placement of the latter two within chapters entitled 
PBirds and Natives” and "“PTaboos*ot the Esquimos, ™ both 
predominantly descriptive rather than narrative in 
structure, combined with captions identifying the subjects 


by ethnic affiliation and activities, emphasizes the 
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Myself at the Entrance of an Igloo, 
Photographer unknown. Reproduced in A Mounty’s Wife, 


(Pagune g) 


opposite pg. 168 
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(Figure 12) Chesterfield. Esquimos Summer Camp, 1922-1924. 
Photographer unknown. Reproduced in A Mounty’s Wife, 
opposite pg. 156 
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(Figure 13) "“Escuiimos at “Chesterfield, 1922-19224. 
Photographer unknown. Reproduced in A Mounty’s Wife, 
opposite pg. 178 
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(Figure 14) Natives, Wearing Goggles, with a Sailing 
Sledge,1922-1924. Photographer unknown. Reproduced in A 
Mounty’s Wife, opposite pg. 184 
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ethnographic overtone of the photographs. They are 
"Nesquimos -andi “nativesrye  twearing.qoggles;” drying®rtish, 
Sitting outside a summer tent or standing beside a winter 
sledge. The effect of such a treatment becomes more 
apparent when the viewer discovers the identity of the 
figure second from the right in Munday's Natives Wearing 
Goggles: natmis “Scottye “aby €ramingtthelimagenas a distant 
group portrait and appending it with such descriptive 
terminology, Munday shifts the meaning of the photograph 
Fromepensonal «torethnographic portrait: 

This marked difference in presentation of herself as 
opposed to Inuit sitters indicates that, rather than align 
herself with Inuit culture as it then stood, Munday was 
after something else. More likely her final self-portrait 
1S a visual reiteration of a theme that runs through the 
hearrative: shatabiloty sandecompetencertin CherNorbhi. it ids 
no accident that one component of her claim is a love and 
unLrque,abidbveyswrthetherdogsrotethe NorthteEarly “im the 
book she recalls that, 

One day when the guide came in I had this dog in the 

kitchen eating out of my hand. The guide yelled that 

he would bite me and backed quickly out ... but 

Walter very soon began driving the dogs himself when 

he learned that any amount of petting did not harm 


them, but, on the contrary, made them better dogs. He 
afterwards became the best dog driver in the 
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Hardly likely for relative newcomers to the North, 
Munday's exaggerated claim signals an attempt at myth 
making. Indeed, as Keith Walden has observed, the 
Content 16n that "Thespotuce .... knew how towwin the: erust 
and aitection of their dogs and horses” when others dad 
not was an oft repeated element of the fictional 
‘mountie's’ mystique. 

Where ae.a Good possi bLiaty that Munday, an -this 
image, was attempting to portray herself in the same 
light. She clearly patterned her book after the volumes of 
heroic narratives of adventurers and ‘mounties’ whose 
competence at survival was ee PECkKel “vosereor oll iuty- 
The anitrei@eteaim to a Norihernmsensibilityvean be traced 
to similar declarations in several of the publications 
with which she acknowledges familiarity. Rasmussen claims 
EnaAte SOMe pore. on of BSkamotplocd”qualitves: him tor 
Northern research; others declare a longing for the 
stillness and purity or, conversely, the adventure of the 


North. Of ner f1r6t posting aawhat she describes as 4 


2) THT Gru eee 


* Waldem. “i Stone yok Onder, 261. 


6° Knud Rasmussen, Introduction to Across Arctic 
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Northern setting, Munday confesses: 

tf) knewrabteracneciert rst smonthethete tewasstooteve the 

Northern wilderness, every tree, rock, stream, and 

lake, every leaf and flower, love it in all its 

moods, and thavwmever again would = care for the Life 

Cf sel tres; Ehaberienes i nathel solatude of the forests 

Only could 2) eo geeuly happy. 

Munday's book shows the influence of contemporary 
DOltoCHCal, ASOCRaAlyaRma, I tevraryacontexr, imrgtsrnarretive 
structure. The portraits bear the mark of complex 
ideologies which extend far outside their frames. 

Signet iceant |Y, walle A Mounty s Wife mist be seen es an 
enemeion te the wide field or Northern memoirs, 2b must 
also be acknowledged for the influence it had on 


forthcoming work. Memoirs written by women in similar 


Besar lons Good's Galloping Giri M'979) by Monica Storr, 


based on experiences as a missionary's wife in the 1920's 
end J -Was No Lady (1959), by wean GCodsell, about lite in 
tne 1930*s as "an H.B.C. Manis wrte, not only uphold many 
of the patterns and tropes found in Munday's work but 

ine lude pheregrapiic portraits. or the authors in 


. . 7 
indigenous dress.°® 


America: Narrative of the Fifth Thule Expedition (New 
Vor: GC. Pie eeu lnaemis Sons -thol7 ta va. 


°° Munday, A Mounty's Wife, 29. 


'! Godeel Wis memoir includessa photographic portrait 
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Tn addition to these comparable memoirs is the brief 
Sketch eentit LEG APeMoumeie's' Wife 2m the Far North" from 
the Scar letCand Cole wperrodical “of 01 9S4ntintae yeurkhor 
Mary Tadd wrote of “her role in Aklavik: 

Pe MeyobevaimonereneuSs cand atlonely swords Buc 2 as 

Our world, and De mevolves: eround us. Our indians 

Come tOLuS "wim Ter esoirtiresandedeathicy witherheir 

7oyS anc sorrows, | luey looks to Mr. and Mis. 


Government to set them right. It is a responsibility, 


ves, Dut Ph Ts a wenmeerful thamg to watch ea world 


68 
grow. 


Here the role of 'mountie's wife' is made synonymous with 
Elie Os He HOnmotmeauciOnl ty, mora Leculeural wand: leéqalyetand 
all aré’ claimed unproblematically by Tidd. 

Thas notion is detectablescnoo, in Munday 'sework! Her 
double-edged compassion for the state of native peoples 
and bleakness of landscape is countered by her 
prescription of European culture as salvation. Munday's 
work emerges from a web of social and artistic discourses 
whose borders blur and implicate each other in a myriad of 
ways. Her repeated efforts at appropriation of native 
cultural expression completes her appropriation and 
of the couple being adopted by Blackfoot chief Calf Robe 
(undated) in a public ceremony. (Jean Godsell, I Was No 


Lady 2.2 Poll owece tne Call tor ene Wild" Toroneo: The 
Ryerson Press, 1959), facing is. 


eo Mary tid) “AeMountie’ sewrte inthe’ FaxNorth,” 
Scarier and Gola 16) (1935) 3 36. 
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subsequent taming of a non-Western subject through 
Gontrolled visualigacion. 

The inclusionvom® the portraits withingthe landscape 
and human culture of the North is more than an simple 
attempt to document her presence at Chesterfield; it isa 
move to assert their dominant presence in the region. 
Using the identifying elements of composition, captioning 
and clothing, Munday's photographs are much more complex. 
A Mounty's Wife claims a place for its author alongside, 
amoenotsen. thetmarginslof, the. forces “at work an “openang ' 
the North. The design of this niche speaks volumes not 
only about the role of white women in the region but about 


Phetplace set Istichepubilecapionseinethensocia land political 


context of the time. 


°° Francis Wey, in what he calls "les conquétes 


pacifiques" or the peaceful conquest of the Orient by 
nineteenth-century Europeans, discusses the production of 
manipulated views of various Eastern cultures. Suren 
Lalvani points to such an instance as the nineteenth- 
century phenomenon in which the production and collection 
of photographic images of non-Western (women) was a 
POpULar Means tor pOSSseSSinG ormicciar oO. Ling a. Visi0n of 
exotica. Both are included in Suren Lalvani, Photography, 
Vision, and the Production of Modern Bodies (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1996), 70-9. 
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Chapter 2 Looking Outward: Geraldine Moodie and the Faces 
of the North 


fat. Fullerton] Comer ... was more active than ever 

Low took a number of excellent photographs .... Bernier 
possessed a camera. Mackean took snapshots .... Moodie 
also. took photographs and ... his» wife produced some 
very delicate portraits of Eskimos. 


Griisaes Ross, An Arctic Whaling Diary 


This excerpt from Gillies Ross's 1984 edition of the 
diaries of George Comer reiterates a common assessment of 
the work Geraldine Moodie produced during the 1904-06 
éxpedition of the Arctic.’ While her .contributiaon to the 
representation of the Canadian North is substantial, the 


place given to her images within the canon of Northern 


2 


photography has remained on the periphery.“ In comparison 


Bomwork*preduced ctor *officralitscrentaftie tand government 


purposes, Moodie's Fullerton work, much of which has come 


UWROSSY An Arctic Whaling Diary. The Journal of Captain 


George Comer in Hudson Bay 1903-1905 (Toronto: University of 
TOLONE OE Lesser oea i) ILoOO. ties 


2 Moodie also made photographs at Churchill, her 
subsequent posting. Mostly candid images of Inuit activities 
and landscapes of the surrounding area, many are not signed; 
those that have been attributed are held at the Northwest 
Territor ta WArehives,s?R.CuM.P. Museum and "in. private 
collections. Besides two line drawings based on Moodie 
photographs reproduced in The Hudson Bay Route: A 
Gompulatdonwor wacce, with Conciusitons. by wJ.A.d0- Mekenna 
(Department of the Interior. Ottawa: Government Print 
Bureau, 1908) they are not widely circulated. (Donny White, 
interview by telephone by author 2 September, 1997.) 
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to define her photographic practice, originated from 
outside the institutional structure. Derived from a 
different set of premises than that of her contemporaries 
insthe North; 2t haspeuntil«recentiy, remazaned 
marginalized. 

Two images, Iwilik Women and Inuit Widow with 
Children, are rich examples of her work from this period. 
Bermhiganrertportraprstoreatocaleinnit;,; posedvenvsmeald, 
enclosed studio settings that invoke a sense of orderly 
domestic space yet show a clear emphasis on the ethnic 
identities of the sitters. In this respect they are 
typical of Moodie's Fullerton work. Many of these are 
striking images that demonstrate attention to both subject 
and aesthetics not often visible in Northern photographic 
practices wiremseariy this cenguryscButoMoodie brought eto 
bear on her work experience and influences rarely found in 
such work. 

Although she was an established professional 
photographer by the time she travelled north in 1904 
Moodie joined the expedition in the capacity of an 
OLELCer' Ss Wite- no. mention vol fer candidacy tor the sob of 


expedition photographer is recorded.’ While indeed excluded 


> Supt. Moodie s official reporce notes that, on 


departing Quebec on September 17, 1904, the Arctic "had on 
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fromities of fciaivaubves, ny theaArt ve wishewas 
sufficiently invested in the profession of photography to 
be aware of the role of gender in the production and 
dissemination of imagery. Archivists at the National 
Archives of Canada, have suggested that Moodie produced 
the photographs as much for submission to government 
officials, R.N.W.M.P. headquarters in Ottawa, the 
Department of Marine and Fisheries and eventually the 
pmaimermina stex es offa cestas forsprivate user” 

Recent interest in her as a historical person and 
photographer has, however, brought her back into the 
public arena. Accordingly, a survey of her photographs 
held in the various collections at the National Archives 
and R.C.M.P. Museum may alert one to differences between 
Moodie's work and that of other photographers in Fullerton 
and across the North at that time. Her use of symmetry, 


rhythm and close framing in her portraits conveys a sense 


board in addition to Capt. Bernier, sailing master, officers 
and ship's company, Insp. Pelletier, S.-Sgt. Hayne, 2 
corporals, 6 constables of the Royal North-west Mounted 
Police ,AMr. Vanasse; historian, Mes Mckean; «photographer, 
anduMr .«.A.DesMoodie;osecréetany. "(Supt snJaDa Moodie, “Report 
Of Superintendent J.D. Moodie, Hudson Bay." Sessional Paper 
Nom 28ev dso 06ewer.) 
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Gf harromacwanditranquulm@aity. *Thasmapproach, tovwher 
portrait ssote Native mpeopleNspeci ficalWly -ithough 2m some 
instances relatively unique for its time, has been 
discussed as’ thesprodwert tofva partrvcutteriy Gcaretiul and 
sensitive approach; an argument that, left unexamined, 
Signals a biased intellectual framework into which 
Moodie's images have been drawn upon in the process of 
being ‘rediscovered.’ In comments that "Moodie's 
[portraits Plains Cree and Thirst Dance] contained an 
empathy and respect for her subjects less evident in the 
work of some of her male colleagues," that "her 
sensitivity to the Inuit people and appreciation for their 
lifestyle is evident in [her] images," or that "Moodie 
took much more care with her portraits than her 
predecessors or [official expedition photographer] 


MacKean" risk defining Moodie's practice as 


characteristically feminine traits - intuitive, detail- 


°“Twoumeim collections are meld at the NAC. A 
Collection cp mundi vidually ‘titvedrimages under acc. 1966-094 
are a selection of views, Cree portraits and ceremonies from 
Moodie's Battleford days. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Collection, from which the two images discussed here were 
tekeny cc ang 6-2 437 comprises But portravts withive! small 
number of outdoor’ vilews of the Fullerton area. This 
collection was! copled) for) thet nee.m. Po. huvstoricalisection. 
The Rodney Howse collection acc. 1990-511 has been 
deaccessioned from the archives; it consists of portraits 
and photographs of some of the activities of Inuit people at 
Chumrchid lfand Fulverton. 
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oriented methods--in lieu of a more critical investigation 
orvithat “categorywance@ hence: lofoherhworkr® 

Indeed, many of Moodie's Fullerton photographs are 
visually different from those of other photographers 
working in the same region, however, that difference must 
be demystified and investigated as a product of specific 
moirluencescn@hrs: chaptem by focusing ona SselectionvoL 
Moodie's Fullerton portraits, attempts to examine Moodie's 
provLegraphie practice am’ termsiotathe’ traditions and 
discourses in which she worked; the boundaries of 
Droresstvonalism, gender andianstitutionel prackiess; as 
Sauiimseant aniplacing: Moodmesane the: North; “detanang: her 
participation in the Northern community and the range of 
possibilities for her as an unofficial yet professional 
photographer. 

In ‘the first? portrait,» IwilakeWomen, “Hudson's Bay 
1904-05 (Figure 15), the three women of the title stand 
within close proximity to each other, in an enclosed 


Se0d2O seuebing, vagainst aA pharm. white canvas backdrop. “A 


° The excerpts are quoted in, respectively: Susan Close, 


"Framing Identity: Photographs by Mattie Gunterman and 
Geraldine Moodie" (M.A. thesis) Carleton University; -1995), 
LI yeROL Cun. “Private- KReadms or Light; "537" Donny* White, 
"Geraldine Moodie: A Biographical Sketch," Women Together 
Magazine Weepuirary W993): iss" Burant et ali;“"To Photograph 
The Arche Prontaer Party, "ther Archivist Sp evols 1 
{e997 84 ste 
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diffused light floods the image with a unifying mid-tone. 
Each is dressed in the amautik of the Caribou people, the 
Dele, Scrapped skin facing out and setting off the bands ‘of 
detailed beadwork and cloth panels that grace the chest, 
shoulders and edges of each garment.’ The woman at the 
centre of the group stands the tallest of the three. Her 
back is turned to the camera to reveal the full length of 
her longeroocd, her face a meprotile giving mo an 
indication of her beaded stroud hairsticks. 

The women to her left and right are of similar 
height, their hair dressed in braids knotted under each 
ear. Posed frontally, they engage the viewer, their faces 
showing, variously mild apprehension and pleasant 
acceptance. Traditional rhythmic designs worked into their 
chest panels extena the geometric patterns across the 
image. The three figures are arranged within a 
rudimentary, cleariy hand-cut oval frame the contours of 


which echoes the outline of the group and frames it 


| tiga inebastern Arcticedvalect is the word for the 


women's inner parka. The terms amautik (singular) or amautit 
(plural) refers to the same garment with a large hood or 
amaut used for carrying infants is attached, enlarged or 

MMe Ved et POnMeaerolled poOsilVoOnve pia scoll, The Spirat Sangs, 
182-6; Driscoll, Sapangat,43-5; Jillian E. Oakes, Copper and 
Caribou Uiniuveso kine C1 OLhning Preduecion, Canadian Ethnology 
Service Mercury Series Paper No. 118 (Hull: Canadian Museum 
Gamo vil ti vacrom mood), oer. 
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(Figure 15) Iwilik Women, Hudson’s Bay, 1904-05. Photo by 
Geraldine Moodie. National Archives of Canada, C-089347 
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Eigntliy within a shallow space. 

The second photograph, Inuit Widow with Children 
(Froure 16), const iettes te Variation onal vecurring theme 
of Moodie's Fullerton work> thevtaemily. A-voung: girl and 
boy stand on either side of an adult woman, the widow of 
the title. Again, they stand in an enclosed studio. A 
definable light source beyond the left edge of the image 
throws a sharper shadow across the set, picking out each 
Ssurtace@iuom,cme carpet of furs and coarservdark iclioth of 
the backdrop to the rougher, more sombre design of the 
traditional outer parkas (quliktaq) worn by all three. 
They are posed frontally and arranged in a triangular 
composition centred within the full rectangular frame. The 
eye is drawn first to the central figure, the 'mother', 
who stands tallest ina plain white outer parka with 
toggles*#eon thelbelt (caksungaul) “that crosses ‘her’ chest.® 
The children on either side are of comparable height but 
clothed in darker skin parkas. The tone of the woman's 
suit 1s echoed in the three faces, the muffs (pualuk) that 
each child carries and the highlights of the creased fur 


under their feet, further emphasizing the triangular 


All epellangs, except given names, “are taken from 


Aivyi linomiut inaic Language (Laval: Association Thukstutzit 
Ralite |; lity inaversci te Laval. 1976). 
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(Figure 16) Inuit Widow with Children, Hudson’s Bay, 1906. 
Photo by Geraldine Moodie. National Archives of Canada, C- 
BeoaS! 
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As representations of the North, these portraits 
demonstrate a very narrow focus; in contrast to the 
abrention marc bomextenvaliiclimaticecondi tions’ a1 
desceupt tons mittheimeqion »:these-portrettsisare set’ in an 
enclosed studio and concentrate on the static figures of 
the sitters. The varied attitudes of the women in the 
first photograph, including multiple viewing angles, 
Erontyaback, mrofime, -unecalil <m -ethnographicmnterest in 
showing as much detail of the sitters, clothing and 
adornments of the Inuit culture. In this respect Moodie's 
photograph is not too far from the pervasive "type" 
imagery in which one member of an ethnic group is offered 
as a representation of the whole, a notion supported by 
the photogrepe er ti tleiesimiverly to Moodie's Iwilik 
Women Pinus be widow with Chadldrenjanvokes: both -elements: sof 
the exotic and of a familiar domestic space; the 
arrangement ofmsritters iss indivcative:of ajctradztivonal 
Western family structure. The stable triangular 
Composition Of the three figures, wath the, "mother 
forming the apex and the children in close proximity, is 


reminiscent of the portrayal of motherhood in European 
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What meets the uninitiated Southern eye are 
photographs with aesthetically pleasing portraits of 
intimatelgqroupings® on aberactiveymexoticiinwat: such 
imagery has been taken up and naturalized as 
representative of Eastern Arctic experience around the 
turn of the century. Many more factors are included, 
however. Linda Nochlin’s call for examination of 
photographs at the level of discourse is a useful 
guideline for the investigation of Moodie's hybrid 
approach evident in these portraits: 

What 1s rarely raised is the crucial question of how 

photography functions as an object of aesthetic 

discourse--and in the service of what interests 

one may ask just how "aesthetic" the objects of the 

photographer's art actually are, just as we may 

question how transparent, objective, and veracious 

"documentary" photographs are.*°® 

The question of whether Moodie's Fullerton portraits 
were produced as ethnographic studies, studio portraits or 


souvenirs is complex. The criteria used in determining the 


answer includes an understanding of the relationship 


7 From the madonnas of the Renaissance to the 'natural' 


family of eighteenth-century French painting, the subject 
and composition are well entrenched in European visual 
cultures! 


® banda Nochlin, foreword to, Photography At The Dock, 
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between photographer and sitters and the intended 
audience, each of these being shaped by issues of gender, 
professionalism and the institutional framework. 

As in the case of Munday, Moodie's access to the 
North was through her husband's career with the R.N.W.M.P. 
Shestravelled northsin 1904: aboard the Arctic with a 
ship's company, ten members of 'M' division to restaff the 
detachment and her husband, Superintendent J.D. Moodie on 
the second expedition to the west coast of Hudson Bay to 
re-supply the recently established post at Fullerton. 
Moodie, her husband, the complement of officers and ship's 
crew including Captain Bernier, spent two years at the 
community approximately sixty miles to the northeast of 


ipa 


Chesterfield Inlet.” Wintering alongside the Arctic was 


the American whaling vessel Era, commanded by Captain 


George Comer 


In, 2905 two oN.W.M.P.) posteswere established in the 


Western Arctic, at Herschel Island and Fort McPherson. 
(Jenness, geskimo Administration 2.2, 18.) The fullerton 
detachment was first established that same year; quarters 
were refurbished for Superintendent Moodie and his family in 
LOA ROSS ANnLATCL Le Whaling wo1ery, 14) ni3.) ine 
detachment relocated to Churchill after 1905 to follow 
growing population. (William R. Morrison, Showing the Flag: 
The Mounted Police and Canadian Sovereignty in the North, 
1894-1925 [Vancouver: University of British Columbia. Press, 
1985], 100.) Moodie accompanied her husband to that post and 
continued to photograph there. 
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The opportunity for Moodie to travel North was 
DEOVDOE. ebyitel (ranevipoilmeaer “flexabripey lin Renew. 
VEIcy aitonmdad totinmcecarot hightrenke Aswicommanding 
officer, Superintendent Moodie was able to request that 


his family members join him; the couple's son Alex was 


allowed to enlist as a special constable. But there seems 


to have been no acknowledgement of Moodie's professional 


SAE 


Gualittrcat ions The Department of Marine and Fisheries 


was petitioned by several parties in support of various 
candidates including a Professor J.A. Lajeunesse on behalf 
of the well-known photographer William J. Topley, anda 


Senator William Ross in support of his protege Frank 


13 


MacKean’~ Nova Scotian painter and photographer Mackean 


was eventually appointed but, by most accounts, was more 


competent with the graphic medium.** 


Tt Was during the 1903 expedition that then Major 


Moodie requested that his wife join him and that one of his 
sons enlist as a special constable. (Supt. Moodie, 
communication to Comptroller White, 9 December, 1903 [NAC RG 
Po Oe oe eh On Dato same sCIUOteO Ti ehoOss. .ANn Arce ic 
Whaling Gpityoee 4) 0. 2.) yo Ve eATOuT CLS OTT LCra Miumeanig est 
lists Alex Moodie as secretary, Mackean as photographer and 
Fabien Vanasse as historian. (J.D. Moodie, Report of 
Superintendent J.D. Moodie on Service in Hudson Bay: Per SS. 
Anrceic ~e)I0A—o im, Part. [V~Sescnonveal, Paper No. ..28.A 2. (906 ]...) 


Butane eral... Robert Mlenercy. Pnotograpner/ 


Filmmaker: The Inuit 1910-1922 (Vancouver: Vancouver Art 
Con ery, 1 LaCie os 


Pera eee. "TO Pnotcosape The Artic Frontier Part 
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A year into the expedition, a dissatisfied 
Superintendent Moodie made an unsuccessful recommendation 
to the sponsoring Department of Marine and Fisheries that 


his wife take over the duties of official photographer 


it) 


from Frank Mackean. > While no clear reasoning for the 


denial has surfaced, a few solidly attributed Mackean 
photographs remain as examples of his official 
documentation. Most show an emphasis on topographical 
views: direct lyerelated to tofficial expedition business.*° 
Mackean's Prefontaine Harbour (Figure 17), for instance, 
pictures an area on Coats Island (southeast of Southampton 
Island) described in official reports as, "a harbour 

where a good sized river empties into it [and t]jhe land 
rises to a considerable height with good flat benches 


around thepbayl .:a\ Covered «withsgqrassi.f2:"% whachsgarnered 


Wien pererineiiva Sie 5,  VOdt se nel onion 2 « 


Pl istioum Moodmesproteseecdetnaiw, .Le therextente of 


[Mackean's] knowledge of a camera is limited to pressing a 
buetoneandmarustingeto” lUcks totogetasomethindton the plated 
Ibid. Moodie's complaint may be have been justified: almost 
nothing of Mackean's work seems to have survived and what 
has is of questionable technical’ quality. 


‘© There are some reports that Mackean made photographs 


of Inuit in group portraits and experimented with indoor 
settings but, with the exception of one image occasionally 
atte bitedeite both and)Comer, nossuchrprints! carculete. 
Busant eC male tTosPhotographethe, Arctic, Frontier, Robert 
Flaherty Photographer /Filmmaker, 79; Ross, An Arctic 
Whaling Diary, 164. 
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attention from Supt. Moodie as one potentially useful for 
anchorage for patrols. The harbour's name is interesting 
too for what it says about the ideological basis of the 
expedition. Superintendent Moodie reportedly, upon landing 
iia 190-5 ein eee FOrm sand surroundea "by his 
Gmemcers, Ceclared {27 that the Land] wouwld bear the name 
OM Peertontaine Bay ananonour or ... Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries." In so doing, he carried on the centuries old 
tradition of renaming, and so integrating the Northern 
landscape into the Southern consciousness.?’’ 

Reports of the lobbying and networking behind the 
hiring of official expedition photographers) for tne 
Neptune andeArctic voyages’ himtewat the polmtical nature of 
the process. If Moodie indeed sought the position, her 
selection would have required approval from the ranks of 


7 Voleand Dorion-Robitail le. Captain J+) Bernier’s 


Contribution to Canadian Sovereignty In the Arctic (Ottawa: 
indwaneandeNorteniern Atrrairs) 29970). 435 Bernrer Later 
reported that, in addition to the harbour, "the headland was 
named Cape Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and the island on the west 
side of the entrance,White Island, after Colonel White, 
Comptroller of the Mounted Police." (Capt J.E., Bernier 
Arctic (Slands,, 330.) An iandicatron that the -iInuizt were 
familiar with the area is found in Supt. Moodie's report 
that on entering the harbour "[f]our natives came out from 
the island at the entrance,in kyaks (sic), and were taken on 
board," where they were able to answer questions about 
freeze up conditions. This renaming overlaid the Inuit 
definition of the area " (Report of Superintendent J.D. 
Moodie," Sessional Paper No. 28, Hudson Bay, 1906, 4.) 
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(Figure 17) Prefontaine Harbour, 1904-06. Photo by Frank 
Douglas MacKean. National Archives of Canada, PA-197938 
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the N.W.M.P., the Department of Marine and Fisheries, and 
wrubetand (theliamibuemece Of Tarcticeveterans (hiker Berni er) 
and their sponsors, what Barbara Kelcey has described as a 
"male dominated" and "male-defined" institutional 
network.*® Clearly Moodie's photographic practice founded 
on professional experience, benefited from access to 
remote locations but at the same time had to negotiate the 
barriers “Of Inet revi onakipreatecol sWhat «this posrtion 
allowed was a less rigid adherence to established 
topogmbapnireal sorvethnographre photographicvtraditions and 
the possibility of applying studio and souvenir treatments 
to Northern subjects. 

Despite the failure of the R.N.W.M.P. and Department 
of Marine and Fisheries to consider Moodie for the 
position of ofm cra photbographersiorhther1904 expedition, 
she had longstanding experience in the field and had 
previously received a government commission. As the owner 
of a series of photographic studios between 1895 and 1899, 
there is little doubt that Moodie was a competent 


photographer and well versed in the ways of marketing for 


re) Kelcevye 50. In 1935 when Marion Grange: joined the 


Dominion Government's Annual Eastern Arctic Patrol as the 
first -official woman historian, she encountered resistance 
from Officer-in-Charge, Major D.L. McKeand on the basis that 
a woman would not understand the traditions which guided 
nortcuern ‘adtmnrstration’ Tbhids, v6es-62° 
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When an entourage of 
governments, Hudson) Bayi, C.2.R., andi New MP. .ofttciais 
toured Saskatchewan in 1895, officials, including then 
Prime Minister Mackenzie Bowell, commissioned photographs 
from Moodie's newly opened studio as souvenir and 
Settlements promot ioniUmaternial.«. hough few detail s’ of 
subject matter or prints of her government commission 
survive, it has been established that views of Fort Pitt, 
Frog Lake and Onion Lake were requested.”* 

Whether through personal interest or with an eye to 
marketability, Moodie's practice had included a 
substantial amount of native subject matter. Within the 
surviving body of work an alternate view of Moodie's 
approach to portraiture of Native peoples is available. In 
addition to the Saskatchewan views, church and barracks 


interiors and commercial portraiture, she produced a 


selection of portraits of local Cree personalities. Two of 


Seats Seite Ben mcet ape 


20 Brock Silversides, "Moodie; Through A Woman's Eye," 


Boilie lL, to. March 1991) 228-30; Donny White,, "Geraldine 
Moodie: A Biographical Sketch," Women Together Magazine 
(Mebiiary teh oo Gees ie, 


41 Silversides, “Moodie: Through A Woman’s Eye," 28. The 


fact that many of these sites were important in the Riel 
Rebellion suggests the possibility of political overtones, 
of the project. Showing these locations as peaceable and 
ready for white settlement may have been one aim of the 
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these Pac-Sic-Wasis (Figure 18) and Kah-Me-Yo-ki-Sick-Way 


or "Fine Day" (Figure 19) are posed studio images which 


emphasize the dress and ornamentation of the men set 


agonist a parntedi@orest backdrop. (Despmresthe fact that 
Moodie made portraits of some prominent members of the 
Native community, neither composition breaks away from the 
then standardized depiction of Natives. 

While it has been suggested that select images from 
this period demonstrate Moodie's sensitivity to Native 


DEGREES FP SuULLiclenuiprocm Gxmstes Inicthese sendtotherser a 


2 


conventional approach.’** Both photographs were included in 


a composite postcard of her photographs (Figure 20) Moodie 
tikely sproducedyiom sale representing tinfe ate'C' cdrvision 


abet bletoncetain thiseimace Pac -Sic-Wasi eabecomess Ghaer 


project. 
4 .cusaneclose, Framing. ident ty, " chap. 4 passim. One 
photograph of a Native mother and child is discussed by 
Close as an example of Moodie’s sensitive approach. The same 
image, however, appears in her composite postcard above the 
title A Dusky Mother. This portrait of Fine Day must have 
been one of a series, at least two other images of him held 
at theske CG. Mer mmseum:.0one,sunbaelLed, m~s.~a double portnait 
of he and Kah-Me-Yo-ki-Sick-Way standing side by side 
against the same backdrop. The other shows him turned in 
three-quarter pose, ostensibly offering a military salute to 
someone beyond the frame. A note appended to the portrait of 
Pac-Sic-Wasis acknowledges the University of Lethbridge’s 
Bro Michael Wa leon! s, suspicaOnwcnal ene clothing he wears 
may have been provided by the studio/Moodie. 


~The Composite as a whole bears her signature and at 
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Pac-Sic-Wasis and Fine Day appears under the title Indian 
in Full War Dress, as two of several Moodie photographs 
between banners reading "Maintien Le Droit" and "NWMP", 
devices which place the images in the category of 
"INO0lem e soatis Ores me exotic, Jefe on -the frontier, and 
firmly undervtne control of trnemeones.. 

The ampact of changing sranisvers such as pose and 
frame on the meaning of a photographic image raises 
questions of control. Recent scholarship on portraiture 
(Tagg, Pultz, Lalvani, Skidmore) has suggested that one 
element of commercial studio portraiture is the agreement 
between photographer and sitter upon arrangement of visual 
clues in the photograph. Both are party to the terms under 
which a representation of not only the sitter's 'likeness' 
but angassention of has er hemwsocial position may be 
secured. Tagg's emphasis on the contingency of signifiers 
1S almedy same part,; et examining ene history.or poreraiture 
as a site at which layers of accrued meaning have become 
naturalized. 

Early daguerreotype portraiture, Tagg notes, openly 


imitated the poses, sets, and framing of miniaturist or 


least six of twenty-eight images are clearly identifiable as 
Moodie photographs. Moreover the presentation resembles 
accounts of her usual product.” (Brock Silversides, "Moodie: 
Through 2A Wome, Ss, BYe,." “2o-si) 
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(Poguney ojeracsSac=Wasis, Bndated? Photo by Geraldine 
Moodie. National Archives of Canada, PA-028839 
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(Figure 19) Kah-Me-Yo-Ki-Sick-Way, or “Fine Day,” undated. 
Photo by Geraldine Moodie. National Archives of Canada, 
PA-O28837 
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(Figure 20) Untitled. (Composite NiW.M.P.'Postcard), 1897. 
Photo Geraldine Moodie. R.C.M.P. Museum, Moodie file 
934.6.21 
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upper scale portraits in a clear attempt to claim a 
Similar status. By the late nineteenth century, as the 
middle classes gained strength and stability, it became 
Saetevifor thet ychess.topacqui ey phot egrepmrc portraits. 
Through this medium they could appropriate the symbols of 
anelivencevand ljay clasm to an elevated social status: in 
the newly opened social spaces for this kind of 
representation, deployment of such signifiers multiplied. 
Thus the language of the simple, full frontal pose, what 
Tagg icahis<ae!“code of’social“anferiority” was abandonedrto 
the newly-professionalised social and scientific 
disciplines. It became a tool of observation and reform; 
those pictured in this framework were examples of deviancy 
from the developing notions of a norm, a concept based on 
the upper ghassecie 

Werttangnon thesvarlousstunctwons iofathe: portrant 
durimguthrveytamecofeshitkwngsdiscourses;, Aldant Sekuba 
notes further that “photography came to establish and 
Gelam@rt tie terrain of the other. to define both the 
generalized look--the typology--and the contingent 


"25 


instance of deviance and social pathology. Effectively, 


Ohne agg. tne Burden of wmepresentation, 36. 


Original empnasic. Allan sekula, "The Body and the 


Avcnive," im The Contest Of Meaning: Critical Histories of 
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subjects who had the means of procuring and manipulating 
their own representations were able to play upon the 
conventions for their own benefit while those who had less 
control of their own images, because of geographic or 
socio-economic barriers, were practically susceptible to 
their misuse. 

As Christopher Pinney has noted, anthropology and 
piioteguaphy emerged at ckhe tsame pointedn Historys°; The 
pervasive nineteenth-century methodology of positivism 
facilitated the belief in objective observation on which 
tne avehormitty yot -bethi hineect “As. bodies: ofesuch 
photographs accumulated, were taken up as "collection[s] 
Srihacretn tachivtetang isystemate cl onganrzataon and 
analysis Tim cthe sserviceltof iscrentiiire enqiuileny 27" Men like 
Carl Dammann, Louis Agassiz and T.H. Huxley, among others, 
were proponents of such a use of photographs by visual 


anthropology which saw photography as an important source 


Photography, ed. Richard Bolton (Cambridge: MIT Press, 
1989), 2BAa5e 


28) Chvistoper) Pinney; "The BanableleHistorres 1of 


Anthropology and Photography," in Photography and 
Anthropology 1860-1920, ed. Elizabeth Edwards (New Haven, 
CT.. : YaleuUniversity Press i992 )\9 82. Tagg, "The Burden of 
Representation, 11. 


4’ Terence Wright, “Photography: Theories of Realism and 


Comvention, sam AnEnropolooy “and —fiotography 2S60-1920, 20. 
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Ghbunbtasedmdatacommitethen’ / mon=EBuropeanm cultures. Un. 
Lamprey and T.H. Huxley, working separately, devised 
standardizatvon isysPemseztorithe takingrob sueh portrarts 
mm whieh tihe “subd eects Gvere to “be sposed both frontally vand 
in profile, against a gridded backdrop in order to 
facilitate measurement of their bodies and facial 


 Mireiehe preociichi on off suche amageny the 


features. 
professional institutions have the power to define; the 
discourses in which institutions operate take up 
puetographsiandianvest tkemewithcthetautherity, 
Certainly, the slippage evident between the 
discourses of studio portraiture and ethnographic 
photography discernible in Moodie's images recalls the 
conventions of late-nineteenth-century travel photography. 
But neither is that category of photographic practice a 
simp] @anatves wmohnvPultlz ) aridiseussingitinatk genre has 


noted that the undisputed objectivity of the photograph 


helped to launch a trend in photographing indigenous 


-(—Sanmaniiem working in 1870 ster the Berlin Society for 


Anthropohogy Bthnology and arivehistory, produced: series 
Of Pelred frontal and prokive pnioltoorapns. of Isub ects for 
Simi Lar purposess "as part ofa wroject to define racial 
types." (John Pultz, The Body and the Lens: Photography 1839 
to the Present [New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1995], 24-26.) 
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subjects thats broached? ther limzrtsmet botht Accordmugtteo 
Pultz, a distinctive sub-genre of portraiture emerged from 
the quantities of images put out by commercial firms and 
sold to tourists but doubled as aids for ethnographers. 
For Moodie, the less rigorous approach of the genre 
allowed for the production of images that could capture a 
sense of the exotic and which coincided with the bounds of 
prescribed 'feminine' practice. | 

Although such practice was naturalized as an 
outgrowth of the travel experience, the terms on which it 
was conducted produced and reproduced characteristically 


unbalanced relationships between photographer and 


subjects.?! In his text Anthropological Uses of the Camera 


Im Thurn suggested that, 


[as] Primitive phases of life are fast fading from 
the world in this age of restless travel and 
exploration, and it should be recognised as almost 
the duty of educated travellers in the less known 
parts of the world to put [these] on permanent 
Tecord, before itmis too lace, 

Further he argued, 


the camera, to say nothing of its uses for 


3"'"Tagg, The Burden of Representation, 5, passim. 
Pi leeewne Boa, and theslense, 23. 


oa Seaman ethuri) "Anthropological Uses of the Camera," 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
Journal 22°:(1892-93): 184,°200.“Later paragraph’ also quoted 
in Terence Wright, "Photography: Theories of Realism and 
Convention," 20. 
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anthropometric photography, may be utilised by the 
traveller with anthropological tastes to very great 
adwantage ‘insecuning) forvexhrbueonviterehose sof 
Similar tastes who are not lucky enough to be able to 
travel cndaseetormithemselves, teccuratesrecords of 
the appearance, life, and habits of the primitive 
folk visited. 


Moreover, a celebratory air still surrounded the 
notrvon -of British expansion and “fostered great interest in 
the “native races of the emprre”: This characterization of 
the market for such photograhic work sheds light on 
Moodie's approach and her Fullerton work. As Richard 
Grover has suggested, 

Commercial photographers .. keen to exploit the 

European demand for exotic scenes, set out to 

'discover' foreign lands photographically. Although 

professional travel photographers, scientific 

explorers, military men and missionaries deployed the 
camera for their own particular purposes, they 
frequently did so through a wider geographical 
discourse which was informed by European political 
arick ci ture | hegemony. °° 

This approach visible in Moodie's Fullerton work is 
Consistent wit similar producevon Of such photographs in 
Britain and the United States. What was happening in those 


locations was the emergence of a body of photography that 


exemplified the confluence of ethnographic, travel and 


33 Richard H. Grover, "Imperial Landscapes: Photography, 


Geography and British Overseas Exploration, 1858-1872," in 
Geography and Imperialism eds. Morag Bell, Robin Butlin and 
Michael Heffernan (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
NS Ao hie MPR Ae 
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imperialist discourses. This genre, epitomized by the 
catalogues of 'types' which appeared as components of 
international exhibitions like the World's Columbian 
Bahia t ono atrechicagc. (393) -andySts LDoulseworldvserrars 
(1904) and as inventories of the British territories.’ 
Both forums were substantial undertakings and far from 
innocent collections of photographs. The fairs were 
mounted as elaborate commemorations of events like the 
four hundredth anniversary of Columbus's journey, and the 
Louisiana Purchase.*° In 1869, a volume was commissioned 
Eon fs. Pot huxieviney the: Brisrvsehecolonial( Office rarwnich 
he wes. “tCotdeviseninstructavonsatorathe: 'ftormatzoniof 
systematic series of photographs of the various races of 
men comprehended within the British Empire.'" Fifty-five 
years later Sir Godfrey Lagden published his work, 
entitled The Native Races of the Empire (1924).°° 


34 Bric Breitbart, A World on Display: photographs from 


the St. Louis World's Fair 2904 (Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press, 1997), 2. The Gerhard sisters too were 
responding to the commercial possibilities of making money 
from portraits of exotic "types." Charles Carpenter was 
working on anthropological material but used a more 
aesthetic approach than documentation of Beals and Johnston. 
(gob is Warmed ibe) 


3° Breitbart, A World on Display, 35. 


36 His response was the systematized anthropomorphic 


approach to ethnographic photography. (Pultz, The Body and 
the Lens, 24. Sir Godfrey Lagden, The Native Races of the 
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However familiar she might have been with specific events 
in other locations, Moodie had knowledge of the Canadian 
government’s interest in images of its North and West. 
Besides Superintendent Moodie’s work on thel903 Neptune 
expedition which he must surely have shared with her, 
Moodie's earlier government commission to supply 
photographs “of Prairie bocatwons, -r1ncluding several’ points 
of historical interest, would have lead her to expect 
interest from that sector. 

Within Canadian borders issues of expansion and 
sovereignty in the Arctic spurred the federal government 
ROkacty Expedtrrtons “on l=nto that anegqzuon ‘such; es the 
Neptunes’s and Arctic's 1903 and 1904 journeys to 
Fullerton and the detachments established at Herschel 
Island and Fort McPherson in the Western Arctic were 
direct responses to concern over foreign presence in the 
North. Given the institutional culture taking hold in the 
Canadian North, the illustrated reports of A.P. Low of the 
Neptune's voyage and Bernier's of the Arctic's 1908 and 
1910 trips, although geared to a readership of government 
scientists, and administrators, in intent recall this 
summary approach to remote regions and peoples. 


The differences in the photographic practices of Low, 
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Comer and Moodie are highlighted ina series of portraits 
of the local Inuit women images made by each. The 
elaborately decorated amautit worn by the women were a 
source of fascination for Moodie and the other 
photographers as they were for Munday. At Fullerton, the 
interest from the White community in the traditional 
amatiere qgotmbhe Alivitik and tQacrnirmiutacultures ;«whple it 
likely varied from the quest for souvenirs to educational 
material and appreciation for the design, usually 
manifested itself as offers to buy or trade for them. 
George Comer, sponsored by the American Museum of Natural 
History, collected at least the amautit worn by 


Niviatsianag and one with a represtation of the Era on the 


ou) 


amaut.~° A photograph of Niviatsianaq made by A.P. Low only 


2  WNiviatsiaq,; also vcalled Shootly, reportedly traded 


cloth brought by ships from the south to the women of the 
community for beadwork which Comer then collected and sent 
south, presumably to the American Museum of Natural History. 
(Dorothy Harley Eber, When The Whalers Were Up North: Inuit 
Memories from the Eastern Arctic [Kingston: McGill-Queen's 
University Press, 1989] 122.) If captain Comer had any 
understanding of the Significance of the amautit to the 
cultures it never surfaced in Boas' or any other 
publications of the time. A.P. Low also collected an outer 
Qaernirmiut parka. (Hall, Oates, Webster, Sanatujut, 41.) 
Supt. Moodie initially forbade Arctic members from 
purchasing artifacts from the Inuit on the basis of what he 
believed were instructions from Comptroller White. After 
corresponding on the matter, Moodie permitted his men and 
the ship's crew to acquire "Souvenirs in reasonable 
quantities...for their mothers, wives, sweethearts." 
(Morrison, Showing the Flag, 97.) 
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months before Moodie’s, entitled Shoofly Comer (Figure 
21), gives some indication of the of the amateur 
ethnographers at Fullerton. In this image the woman, whose 
anglicized nickname “Shoofly” appears on the right chest 
panel of her amautik partially hidden by a hairstick, is 
centred in the frame and posed frontally, the intricacies 
ofehemmgarment clearly oneddisplay. Ineadditaion to her 
clothing, the woman’s features and distinctly visible 
tattoo patterns are a point of interest. Comparison to 
Moodie’s photograph of her which shows her face to be 
unmarked and passages from Comer’s diary establish the 
fact thatGNirviatstanaq setaztoo 1s notuparteoteher usuad 
appearance but is drawn on for the occasion of this 
photograph. 

Inuit women dressed in beaded atigi appear quite 
consistently in Moodie's Fullerton photographs. No doubt 
Moodie would likely have appreciated the clothing for its 
aesthetic qualities, design and craft as did the other 
photographers at Fullerton but, without an understanding 
otrohentnuatelanguagesorhmuchtomiathe culturesto andormaher 
selection of subject matter, what status did the figures 
of women in their amautiks hold in her work? Dorothy 
Harley Eber has commented on Moodie's interest in 


including amautit in her photographs: “Some of Geraldine's 
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most arresting photographs show Inuit women in their 
parkas decorated with wonderful designs and pictures 
Geraldine must have recognized them as works of aren: 
Eber's observation implies a particular judgement on the 
Dart of Moodie. In fact there rs snothing but ther 
photographs to indicate her intent. Clearly as subjects 
the women, the amautit amaqythe® serting coincide with 
Moodie's interest in Native subjects and in making images 
of the North, as well as prescribed 'feminine' practice 
but were such photographs to be considered aesthetic or 
ethnographic objects, souvenirs or portraits? 

One of the key differences in ethnographic as opposed 
to traditional European portraiture is the relationship 
between photographer and sitter or sitters. An indication 
of that can be found in the titles given to images. While 
the conventions of ethnographic photography, by and large, 
presented sitters of non-European descent as members of a 
particularvethnic Groupsanownoewmaividuals, a) significant 
aspect of portraiture done by and for Europeans or 
EuroCanadians involved the notion of individual identity. 
in Moodvie “6 tcasc, snowever, 2c sc -aitficult to conclude any 


such thing; the issue of naming 1s complicated by the 


38 Fher, "A Feminine Focus On The Last Frontier," Arctic 
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(Eskimo Woman in Gala Dress), 


(Oot ly Comer. 
Low. National Archives of Canada, 


(Gomme nesa = aed Op 
1903-04..Photo by A.P. 
PA-53548 
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exmstence ofemultiple! prantsiwithvediltteringscaptions* 
Copies of Moodie's Fullerton portraits are held at 


thesBritaish Museum, “at? the R.CoM:P.cMuseum and at the 


National Archives of Canada as well other institutions.’ 


Eber has noted that the origin of the Moodie collection at 
the British Museum is linked to copyright legislation 

act ivehin Moodie setimetoinatially set: to coverrwritten 
work, the Canadian Copyright Act, revised in 1895 applied 
equally to photography in its stipulation that two copies 


of each work to be copyrighted be deposited in the 


40 


Parivamentulon Canada “andeone in Ehe British Museum: As 


a professional, Moodie understood the value of such 


Provederon and adrecsaeccording ly. > The ditiiceuwmity wsrthat 


> WBesides these collections prints of Ehe Fullerton 


photographs may be held with other Moodie work at the 
Glenbow Archives in Calgary, the Medicine Hat Museum, at 
Maple Creek and in private collections. This study is based 
On observations at the RiC:M.P. Museum, National Archives 
and a selection of published material cited throughout the 
chapter. 


or vee Sternberg, “The British Museum Library And 


Colonak Gony rage epost ay. "Ss mots Liprary vournal “17; 
mo.1 (1991): 64-65. Although “an International Copyright was 
established through the Berne Convention and the English 
Copy rignu Acro i886, the colonrval secretary. on behalf of 
the British Museum, lobbied Canadian officials to retain the 
Museum deposit requirement in the upcoming Canadian 
Copyrignt “evi sion ~yas“he saidy fom favours’ gained iby 
Canadian authors and artists an the new British’ Act. (Henry 
R. Clayton, Anglo-Canadian Copyright with Special Reference 
LO Ghe \Canadmane1ec> - Londons es oe | London; MNeEweYork: 
Novello, Ewer], 12; Sternberg, 65.) 
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over time the copy collections have been lost or destroyed 
Une lttile rep lvestvon, exists and similar out uni que 
images bear widelyvdawrterent notations. 

bn discussing al sevection of Moodie'’s prints held in 
the British Museum, Dorothy Harley Eber notes that the 
photographer took care to label her images with the names 
of each sitter. One photograph in particular, entitled by 
the British Museum Aivilik Women and Group of Eskimo women 
ae ran Lereon (Harbour by chew .c.M.Po Museum. (Figure 22), 
dated between 1904 and 1905, pictures six Aivilingmiut 
women, including the three figures in the Iwilik Women 
(Figure 15) image. Looking at the arrangement of figures, 
a viewer might surmise that this photograph is a variation 
Omernat COompOoc tenon. “race WOmMan wreElCAnG nig woOmecitting in 
the tight space, calmly faces the viewer, displaying her 
parka for the camera. The three “Iwilik” women stand ina 
Cont@oquratwen enat Mirrors the “other .image. The 
individualizing influence of names is highlighted when 
Eber, by cross-referencing names listed on individual 


DOrtrai1ctSs rom the: British Museum collection, lists the 


“ Dorothy Harley Eber, When the Whalers Were Up North, 


178, n.16. Eber has noted elsewhere that the deposit 
collection 1s unique and not a replica or replicated in any 
cobrect ton, in Cenada.- (“A Femrame Focus (On The’ Last 
PTrOucrer low) 
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(Figure 22) Group of Eskimo Women, no date. Photo by 
Geraldine, Moodie. R.C.M.P. Museum, Moodie file, 934.6.40 
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women known in the Fullerton area as (l-r) "Kookooleshook 
(Kukwlaeak)) .rrimektuckoeckyNitvis  naree(Shoo fish. Towtook, 
Kooalashalolay, Uckonuck" . *? 

What is in question is the process by which such 
names, and identities, have, apart from Eber's work, been 
separated from the images as they circulated in the south. 
While Eber notes that "underneath almost every photograph 
[Moodie] had meticulously noted the Inuktitut name of her 
satier “srmecords sateithea: National Archives of Canada note 
that only the title Iwilik Women was written on the back 
the photographer's print in their collections: 

Ghat ¢oetinkco kiectiions fearry authenticimotarions by 
Moodie remains a possibility. More conclusive evidence 
might lead to revelations about institutional practices or 
the impact of different distribution systems. Nonethelss, 


the issue of individuality encoded in the use of personal 


names or erased through the homogenizing Iwilik Women is 


42 Eber, When the Whalers Were Up North, 107. One 
ENGL VilCual, poLteralt..Of a, wOMalmedm tne R.C.M.P.-collection 1s 
appended with a typed note which bears the title Ooktook but 
no provenance/ derivation for the annotation is available. 
NiviatsSianag is the central figure in Moodie's Iwilik Women 
turned to show the back of her amautik, a garment that would 
become one of the many artifacts in Boas' collection. 
(DruscolLlres verenaIngnto: be Ganroou, ~ L997.) 


43 Rbher, "A Feminine Focus On The Last Frontier," 18; 


Andrew Roger, National Archives of Canada, interview by 
auLcnor, by Lelepnone, OtCtawar Io April, 1997. 
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highlighted by the dual treatment. While the inscriptions 
on the British Museum photographs indicate a sensitivity 
on Moodie's part that might have been dismissed the titles 
of the two images Iwilik Women, Aivilik Women or Group of 
Eskimo Women are not in dispute nor is the fundamental 
approach the photographer took to the subject and 
composition of her work. Moodie's interest in the women 
and their amautit is as a beautiful and exotic display, 
and in capturing such value in a photograph. 

Moodie's particular approach to composition in her 
Fullerton portraits must be situated within her more 
immediate context as well. While she was clearly 
negotiating the bounds of ethnographic, travel and 
EuroCanadian studio practices, her experience as a 
professional woman and her position in the North and South 
as a police officer's wife would have informed her 
understanding of events unfolding at that time. Moreover, 
Moodie was there as a white woman making photographs of 
the Inuit for sale and for viewing by Southern consumers. 
As commodities, her images are coded for that market. 

Beside the overt exclusion from the position of 
official photographer, the professional discourses of 
ethnography and the other scientific disciplines 


represented on the Arctic expedition, Moodie's practice 
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was certainly shaped by her awareness of gender 
conventions in the reception of her work. Turn-of-the- 
century notions of femininity led to the widely held 
belief that women had a natural affinity for portraiture. 
Notions such as women's intuition and their innate 
sensitivity to interpersonal relationships, which 
Origumated ian ‘the! soeialecontext; iqguided" expectations for 
women's photographic practices as weltweectiin Wermsior 
subject matter, the assumption prevailed that 'women's 
work',©domestic affairs, neediework, studies of flowers, 
plant life, and most decidedly children and motherhood, 
would form the basis of a woman's practice. As Naomi 
Rosenblum has pointed out, 
Considered more attuned than men to family 
relatbmoushaps in genere! “and to offspring in 
particular, women were expected to excel at portraits 
that embodied middle-class values about motherhood, 
family, and woman's role in the proper upbringing of 
children.” 
It was certainly encouraged by reviewers of their 


work. The few women photographers of note, such as Alice 


AUSGEITieonc. CorEemuiCce, Kaseoler a blea TecCce. Vvedicriatical 


44 Naomi Rosenblum, A History of Women Photographers 


(New York: Abbeville Press, 1994), 59, 74-5; Laura Jones, 
Rediscovery: Canadian Women Photographers 1841-1941 (London: 
London Requonal Art Gallery, 1963), 5. 
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Naomi Rosenblum, A History of Women Photographers, 
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acclaim for maternal images in American photography 


ex bit ters Tend publivedta onswith whi cheMoodiepyras: la 
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professional, might have been familiar.’ Moreover, the 


experience of her own photographic studio would have 
alerted her to these trends and expectations. 

Portrayals of family and motherhood were popularized 
further by those concerned with the health and status of 
Ene “naisron” swgnrowimig DOplilatvons: Increasing dente an oe 
and the brutal consequences of Canada's industrialization 
were thought by some to have jeopardized the wholesome 


(clean, prosperous, white) image that southern Canadians 


had’ of tehemselves..~’ uStichonotiions) etocetheriwith the 


understanding of Inuit and other non-white populations as 
members of the Canadian and British Commonwealth 
societies, opened a niche for such images as Inuit Widow 


with Children (Fagure 16). 


46 Gertrude Kasebier's photographs of mothers and 


children appeared at the Philadelphia salon of 1899, 
Adelaide Hanscom's genre portraits were featured in 1903 and 
1906 issues of Camera Craft, Grace Cook, Alice Austin and 
Mathilde Weil all professional photographers around the turn 
of the century produced many photographs with maternal 
themes, in part as dependable sources of income. (Rosenblum, 
A History of Women Photographers, 82-4.) Mattie Gunterman 
and Henrietta Constantine are two Canadian amateur 
photographers whose work might have been known to Moodie. 


WeRansay Cook, "The Triumpn ana Trials of Materialism 


1900-1945," in The Illustrated History of Canada, ed. Craig 
Brown (Torono: Lester Publishing; ~1987), 397-98. 
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Thats trap lei portraiticivs aurichi» example of -her method. 
One of the most striking elements of the photograph is the 
composition; by using this symbolically loaded arrangement 
of mother and children, Moodie invokes the serene 
'natural' motherhood associated with the composition in 
the minds of Southern: viewers. This is not the only 
wnerdence oft this) symbolcam Moodie’ ss Fullertonowork. In a 
photograph entitled: ivadiik: Woman and: Child, (Figure 23) 
the mother, dressed in her amautik, sits with the child on 
her lap, encircled in her arms in a pose reminiscent of 
that iconic pose of motherhood, the Madonna and child. 

The composition is one Moodie would surely have 
produced countless times. Portraiture of family groups 
constituted a large portion of business for southern 
photographic studios. As the basis’ for social 
organization, representations of the family as a coherent 
structure were ubiquitous and significant. Such images 
provided family members not only with 'likenesses' of 
loved ones, but of the prominence of the family unit. 
Suren Lalvani, writing on the production of the modern 
body in photography, describes the family portrait as 
common means through which the notion of the family as a 
central unit of production was established: 


Moreover, in portrait after portrait, the family 
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appears “as an autonomous emotional unit [that] cuts 
across class and power relations to imply that everyone 
shares the same experience.” The regulation of images, 
iM Providing Lor 2a common: sexual and “economic goal” 
and in enabling ideological oversight to permeate the 
private realm, plays “a central role in the development 
OF the Mey adeclouy eo: the family’. 


The analy, soo; tin semua feraditionwwas) vie bests fof 
social organiizeatton+-gmotner, feathers, ichitdren and 
grandparents would have constituted an ideal household. 
But traditional values which emphasized taking 
responsibility for survivors lessen the likelihood of a 
widow and children forming a cingle family unget.~ In 
discussing, the role of adoperon in, Inuit cultures ,eiee 
Guemple has pointed out the unlikelihood of a widow and 
her children remaining a distinct family unit for any 
period cof Moime. He motes that ingthe inant iworld, 


particularly the Eastern Arctic, adoption is a respected 


“8 Judith Williamson, Consuming Passions: The Dynamics 


of Popular Gulture (London: Marion Boyars, 1985), 16; 
quoted in Lalvani, Photography, Vision, and the Production 
of Modern Bodies, 65. 


Kay Bicket-Smith, The Caribou. Eskimos: Material and 


Social G1 te ane nel Fr Cultural prosi tion,’ vol. 1, Report of 
the Fifth Thule Expedition 1921-24: The Danish Expedition to 
Arctic NorthvAmermes an Chargevoft Knud Rasmussen, «vo. 5 
(Copenhagen: Glydeddalske Boghandel, Mordisk Forlag, 1929) 
292-93; Franz Boas, The Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson 
Bay, parts I & II, Bulletin of the American Museum of 
Naeural Svstory, vol. [S7"19oliNew Yorks by "Order -or ‘the 
Trustees, 190d )\* 9115-18 "Eber, @A-reminine’ Focus “On “The 
Promntirer,” ci arthur Ray, “When two Worlds “Met,” 67-9. 
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iPigure. 23) 2vaiok [(Aivillak) Women and Child, ullerton, 
1904 ..Photo by JoD..Moodie- fattributed) Geraldine, Moodie 
(signed). National Archives of Canada, C-1814 
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tradition that often gains increased prestige for the 
adoptive family. It may include children and adults ina 
variety of different relationships and is much more common 
ing inustwthen BuroCenscian culitiresnz 

Since contact, Europeans have written volumes about the 
customs of marriage, childrearang and other family 


arrangement often misconstruing events and behaviours by 


51 


engaging in relativist practices. imi aris) 19 Oss monograph 


Ona Chel anutt of theveastemneArcticpuFranz Boasenoted that 
immiibes “Ssociealvorgani zatton’so0t thevAivilinmi uta people: 


Orphans and aged people who become a burden to 
the tribe may be killed. Some instances of these 
practices are described by Captain Comer. A woman now 
havingenear Reoulse Bay, had-an Td1oticechald... The 
child's father died about ten years ago, and the 
mother could hardly get a living, and no man wanted 
boltakeanaithhtheschidder 


Superintendent Moodie, however, in attempting to 


surmise Inuit customs clearly fell under the influence of 


°° Lee Guemple, Inuit Adoption, National Museum of Man 


Mercury Series, Canadian Ethnology Service Paper No. 47. 
(Ottawa: National Museums of Canada, 1979), 55. The 
TnNURELEUL word “trouagq" “roughly enalogous to, the term 
“adoptee ““ aTsnerther age nor gender specific. (tbid., 3.) 


* Weneats vase 157] fethenrrobashermexpedition captured an 


unrelated Inuit couple in an attempt to observe sexual 
behaviour. Richard C. Davis ed., Rupert's Land: A Cultural 
Tapestry (Waterloo: Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 1988), 
Dis 
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the popular conception of the 'savage' lifestyle. Ina 
diary entry that bespeaks his own frustration, Comer 
recalls an episode during which Supt. Moodie, addressing 
the assembled Aivilingmiut and Qaernermiut, "... 
questioned the Eskimos about their practices of 
infanticide, <~parnuerde, and cannibalism, tocwhirch sthey 
understandably gave him evasive answers.">° 

A look at the presentation of a related theme in 
geologist Walter Livingstone-Learmouth's Savage Boys 
(Figure 24) provides a contrast to Moodie's treatment of 
the subject. Here the sense of disharmony is emphasized in 
the unbalanced composition, shifting pose and worn 
GClothangrom Cheschaldren pactured, Ineinust Wwidowrwith 
Children, Moodie has composed an image which constructs 
the «Inwurt stamily according bosthe bounds of. feminine 
practices and the perceptions of family familiar toa 
Southern audience 


That is not to say that Moodie wishes to erase any 


eBiheremecssvemween thesinudy shetoucturestend iene 


°3 Harwood Steele excerpts Supt. Moodie's official 


Teport, specitically: “He found) hardly any crime [at 
Baffin]. The greatest was the Eskimo's most common: 'The 
easy way in which the natives take women as wives and the 
equally easy style in which they discard them.'" (Harwood 
Steele, *Poliemag* the Arctie: The-stery tof the’ conquest -of 
the Arctic by the Royal Canadian (Formerly the North-West) 
Mounted Police’ {[Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1935], 100.) 
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southern viewers she anticipated. In addition to emphasing 
ethnic 1dentity 1an sheer -compositiom of Inurte widow with 
Children, Moodie indirectly comments on the reportedly 


harsh living conditions of the people. Moodie's focus on 


the theme of family here is not unprecedented. 

The safe, domestic atmosphere is jarred by the 
element of danger and loss introduced in the description 
of the facule woman estan inant widow, e Label “that has 
implications in the context of government presence in the 
North at this time. In 1902, just two years before the 
Moodies arrived at Fullerton, an epidemic hit Southampton 
Island, Repulse Bay and possibly the surrounding area, 
just across Roes Welcome Sound and North of Fullerton, 
respectively, killing several Aivilingmiut and all but 
five Sadlermiut, the Inuit people of the island. The 
spectre of the 1902 epidemic was still very much in 
evidence during Moodie"s stay auurullerton. 

Indeed, that Moodie did have knowledge of the event 
is suggested by the existence of two photographs she made 


of children tikely involved. One; untitled, in her 


The exact cause Of the Seclermiut trageay has never 


been pinpointed but oral histories of the occurrence tie it 
EO the arrival, orea oCOtlLish whaling ship in £902: (GriVies 
Ross, "Whaling And The Decline Of Native Populations," 
ALCCLCLANECHLODOlOogy 1a). Merwe Memo ee.) 
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(Figure 24) 


Savage Boys, 
Canada C-088359 


Pond’ Ss Inlet., 
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1888. 


by Walter Livingstone-Learmouth. National Archives of 
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references to it, is identified by Dorothy Eber as a 
Dhotograpn Of two scoalemmiut Surivors (Figure 25). ies 
Composteronm, Lessistaoverthan that of Inuze Widow =witn 
Children, communicates a greater sense of rupture. In the 
image the two children (probably between the ages of two 


des 


and five) are of varying heights. Dressed in the outer 


parkas of the Aivilingmiut, they stand beside each other, 


arms at their sides, against the white canvas backdrop. 
The -om@emvooks shy ly tatvwrhe jlenst. themboy to mite berry 
bits hele tap. Their candida facial expressions and physical 
isolatiom an the ‘frame, se1nporce the notion of their 
orphaned status. 

The other photograph, entitled Edward Donnant sa 
Léecon | (hatogunesy 26) thes asm tres to that event »The child 
pictured is noted in the images' caption as a boy orphaned 
in 1902 and brought from Repulse Bay, a location at which 
the epidemrec had also hat endyto which the Scottish 
whaling ship Active took some of the Sadlermiut 
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SULVIVOrS. The arrangement of the two figures pictured, 


°° Dorothy Harley Eber, When the Whalers Were Up North, 
Tis Eber, “Atveminine Focus. On The Last Frontier," 21. 


>* Ross, "Whaling And (he Decline Of Natave 
POO los Ole meme CLI CeAnbUrOpOlCU, 414) On ono yy) ee. ToS 
DOrcramuwloerpoere ror Lhe Perater collection (acc. 1907-123) 
at the NAC; the caption reads "Eward receives a lesson". 
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(Figure 25) Untatled, (Two Sadlermiut Children) no date. 
Photo by Geraldine Moodie. R.C.M.P. Museum, Moodie file, 
OSA, eGo l 
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(Figure 26) Edward donnant sa Lecon, Fullerton, NWT, Avril 
1905. Photo by Geraldine Moodie. National Archives of 
Canada PA-061525 
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the Inuit child who leans against the seated White man 
(who bears a resemblance to Captain Comer and to Bernier), 
1s striking. The arrangement of figures in the photograph 
recalls the paternal aspects of the relationship that 
developed between EuroCanadian institutional agents and 
mtr ano) ehssioperwed .- (OfTi1 cra inne nwa cwemre mot iparty 
bovanywereaty mon theidndivam Act before 1924 but 
unofficially referred to as "wards of the federal 
government..." 

One thrust of current research into photography of 
non-Western subjects by Western photographers is that, as 
John Pultz has suggested, sitters were “subjected to a 
camera lens in the service of colonialism, racism and 


ayy 


capers’. As well, Joanne Scherer, has observed that 


historical images of Native North Americans, 


made in order to "prove"' the existence of the 
"ALECOVERLEO" Natives "ores tproor of their 
"possession" by the government representatives, are 
rarely informal pictures reflecting personalities. 
The fact that these photographers were not intimate 
With scheiresubjects 16 sevacent. 


Abigail Solomon-Godeau, however, warns against a too 


TT eicivval fb iteee, UES Body and the Lens, 23. 


*e Joanna Cohan Scherer, Preeuring Cullcures 7 Historical 


Photographs in Anthropological Inquiry, Visual 
ADLNY ODO LOG Wole 5, 1O. 2oomenonur [Switzerland | New 
York: Harwood Academic Publishers, 1990), 143. 
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Simplistic understanding of that relationship, noting that 
false assumptions of often made about what can be complex 
but invisible relationships between parties. Such was the 
case at Fullerton. Because of the long-established 
presence of whites and photographers in the region, the 
sittensy 4 whiithe estrangeds trom the: termssot distribution 
and consumption of their images, did not have the hostile 
relationship with the photographer alluded to in Pultz's 
Wr noe JAce Pull ertonj weno 04>) acsubstantialehistory lor 
Inuit-white contact was established and the groundwork of 
a relationship between the contemporary generation of 
Inuit and Whites had been laid by Comer and his crew. 
Although the discourses of colonialism and capitalism were 
inherently part of Moodie's and the R.N.W.M.P. presence in 
Pulblerton,.ene history of that splace should not be 
oversimplified. 

lt. iswiwkely thet: Capteaan Comer Sarelarionshipiwuth 
the Inuit people around Fullerton including the conduct of 
his own photographs c. prackice, «had a. proftoundsimpact..on 
the way they interacted with the R.C.M.P. party. He hada 
longer standing and more intimate relationship than other 
EFuroCanadians with the Aivilingmiut and Qaernermiut 


communities, and a grasp of the Inuktitut language that 
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approach was institutional sponsorship. By the time the 
other photographers, Low, Bernier, Mackean and the Moodies 
arrived at Fullerton, Comer was working on behalf of 
American anthropologist Franz Boas of the American Museum 
Of Natumalshistorys fndeed, from 12900 Boas: (curatoriofr 
anthropology. -1895=—="905)i7rohad supplied *him wath lists «of 


artifacts to be collected and photographic plates (twelve 


dozen on his 1903-05 journey) on which to make images. 


That the relationship between photographers was 
contentious 1s a matter of record; Comer resented Supt. 
Moodie's implementation of a new order and his attitude. 


What impact this had on the photography sessions is a 


We Crittres*hoss "George Comer, Franz Boas, and the 
American Museum of Natural History,” dnuit Studies 8, no. 1 
(1984) :148-49. 


pin the tate 1880s) anthropologist Franz Boas had 


passed through the region trying to take photographs of the 
inhabitants when he met Comer. The whaling captain then took 
over the project from Boas whose attempts had been less than 
successful. Richard D. Condon, "The History and Development 
SheAreH GaPioecoraphy,.; * -ALGEl GyAnEnnOoOpology 267 5n0.eL 
(1989):54. While Clark Wissler, Boas' successor, placed a 
stronger emphasis on photography as a tool of anthropology, 
fromatheseariyedaysnof thes esseczatbionato haseilastsdays- in 
Hudson Bay (1915) Comer made hundreds of photographs. (Ross, 
“George Comer, Franz Boas and the American Museum of Natural 
Histoeny 2” ehtudes/anuzt/Studres, BoyeNo. Volbeed) +146; 9155. 
Ross, "The Use and Misuse of Historical Photographs: A Case 
Study From iaudeson Bay,  Canadey eArctic Anthropology, 2/22, 
SG.) 
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matter of speculation. Comer's diary does note occasions 
of cooperation between him and the Moodies: 


[May 5, 1905] Major and Mrs. Moodie came over and 
took some pictures of our boats and natives, then 
came in and spent the evening. 


[May 6 1905] Major Moodie gave me some developing 
powder for bringing» out thes=pictures on-glass 
@iet esr °* 


To complicate matters Bernier sided with Comer.°* Indeed, 
during the Neptune expedition Comer and geologist Low 

shared similar interests in ethnographic subject matter, 
Makingemostiy fnontal hy posed portraits showing clothing 


and facial features, and Bernier shared photographic 


63 


equipment with them. Another excerpt of Comer's 


invaluable diary gives some indication of the breakdown in 
approaches. Referring to the Aivilingmiut as “our 


natives,” Comer recounts numerous sessions of life casting 


PY Ross, An Arctic Whaling Diary, 186, 166, no. 


"4 Dorvon Robitaitle, ‘Capeain a. f. (‘Bernier 's 


Contriputron “Co Canadian Sovereignty In the Arctic,-“45; 
Steele, Polmeing the Arctic: siherStory of the conquest of 
the Arctic by the Royal Canadian (Formerly the North-West) 
Mounted Police (Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1935), 96. 
Bernier held a grudge against Supt. Moodie even before the 
Arctic Nad. vere harbour? (his “dreams of leading apolar 
expedition were dashed when Moodie was put in charge of the 
Arctic in 1904. Robbin Frazer, Captain Joseph-Elzear Bernier 
North of 60 Degrees: Dean of Arctic Explorers and Architect 
of Canadian Sovereignty in the Arctic. (Ottawa: Indian and 
Norcnerm Atratrs 6 1980, —5) 
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of the faces and hands of willing Inuit, as requested by 
Boas, and of photographing some of the women's traditional 
racial tattoo pattems: 

Today got several of the women to tattoo their faces 

Witlt péeint, eS ecnerstettooing On their faces will not 

take and show ima pnotograph. nr this way I got’ tive 

very good pictures showing as many different tribes - 
the Iwilic, the Netchilic, the Kenepetu, the Ponds 

Bay, and Southampton styles. Commander Low and Major 

Moodie also took pictures of the same.’ 

One photograph likeliar produced jatsthis or during 4 
Similar session is Aivilik Women with Tattooed Faces 
(Figune 27) femade iby. iA.P. Low. Tmrthus amage, fivelwomen;, 
including the three from Moodie’s Iwilik Women, are 
arranged in two tiers, one standing behind the others 
sitting. Of the?five onlyethe womanfin rhe group's, centre, 
Nivatsianag, wears an amautik, which is clearly 
identifiable by its imagery; the others wear the plainer 
outer parkas. Although the pattern of quliktagq and amautik 
is balanced, only two of the subjects engage the viewer 
and the off-centre analy of view creates an irregular 
rhythm of forms. What might have been a group positioned 
for one photographer has likely been turned for the 


benefit of another. The main subject of the photograph is 


the facial tattoos worn by the women. The wording of 


“Ross, An Arctic Whaling™ Diary, 90,95. 
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(Figure 27) Aivilik Women with Tattooed Faces, Fullerton, 
Hudson’s Bay, 1903-04. National Archives of Canada PA 
3827 1 
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@omer(/s* duary entry (issindicativeof hrs plainby 
erhnographics interest of mhoetographic work. wt also 
emphasizes the differences between these and Moodie’s 
practices’. 

Somemaindicatsonmorsthe status Wor ther inurttsitters at 
Fullerton can be pieced together from oral histories, 
Comer's diary entries and official geological and police 
reports. The activities of the whalers, the police and two 
Inuit bands became so intertwined that, upon arrival at 
Fullerton, the Arctic on which the Moodie’s travelled, was 
assigned two Inuit bands while the Era crew worked with 
two others; while most of the Aivilingmiut men were 
employed by Comer and the whalers in winter while the 
Qaernermiut worked for the N.W.M.P.° 


The relationship between the Inuit and police were of 


oa PyeLowwrotes the *tolfoning abouw therarrivel of the 


Neptune in 1903: "Shortly after our arrival the natives 
congregated about the ships, and to avoid misunderstanding, 
an agreement was made with Captain Comer, that he should 
care for the Aivillik tribe, while the Kenipitu tribe would 
belong to the Neptune." (A.P. Low, The Cruise of the Neptune 
1903-04, or Report on the Dominion Government Expedition to 
Hudson Bay and the Arctic Islands on Board the D.G.S. 
'Neptune' 1903-04 [Ottawa: Government Printing Bureau, 
1906], 27.) In his 1904 diary, Comer differentiates between 
"our" and "their eskimos," meaning of course those groups 
working and living near his ship and those near the Arctic. 
The men were engaged by both crews to procure meat and 
perform general labour while the women made winter clothing 
for them. (tROss, An Arctic Wralinosbiary, 9020 
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a slightly different nature. Although Frederick White, 
Compt rol ter ror renew Mounmbed Polacewin 9044 nad wrrtten a 
pened ‘ot. gqracenant otiretetrateqy “tors brimegrmartt he inst 
of Fullerton under the precepts of Canadian law, he had 
alsoiyaisrowed: for<substantial room for anterpretation’ of 
that law by the officer leading the expedition. In a 
meeting prior to departure for Fullerton, White informed 
Supt. Moodie of the intended goals of the mission without 
pilkacangqudetaa led -lamaits on, has authority. Wathin his 
responsibilities were, [t]he boarding of vessels which may 
be meti; sthletestabiashimgqeot iwolrce posts oreviand] sehe 
introduction of the system of Government control as 
peevarils. Pmthe torganized perticmrofaGanada’ * 

Supt. Moodie, however, demonstrated a notable lack of 
understanding in his treatment of the Inuit, whom he saw 
as newly proclaimed Canadian citizens. To White, Supt. 
Moodie responded: “In the cases of offenses [sic] by 
natives I would take chances and try them--as I have done 
before in the N.W.T.--but where a whiteman was concerned I 


would not take chances of an action for false imprisonment 


6° Memo from comptroller Whee, 1) August 21904; 


Comptroller's Office, Official Correspondence Series, 1874- 
1919, National Archives of Canada, Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police Papers, v. 293; quoted in Showing the, 97. 
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or whatever the penalty might be.” 

tnuthasywregron mecently staked out aseiRJNGWeM aR. 
JuUrisdrctron, “such feragedies as the, Southampton: island 
epidemic were perceived as justification for government 
intervention. Whether or not the sitters for Inuit Widow 
with Children were survivors remains unknown. As a 
representation of the Northern lifestyle circulating in 
the South, the image of a ruptured family unit perpetuated 
Or Nelped’ to construct the perception of Inuit culture and 
lifestyle as deficient. News of the catastrophe that 
killed all but five Sadlermiut must have provided some 
justification for the intervention of the somewhat 
paternal policies of the law enforcement and government 
policies an the region.” 

Pive (decferent ethnac groups had traditr1onal 
territory around the region at this time. It had become 
customary for whalers to employ men from the bands as 
providers of meat, guides, navigators and labourers while 
the women helped the men and made clothing for the crews. 
An -excerpt from the 1904 annual R.N.W.M.P. report notes 


the following: 


°7 One of Superintendent Moodie's first prohibitions was 


on the hunting of musk-ox; he feared that the Inuit were on 
the verge of over-harvesting the animals and about to cause 
a famine. (Morrison Showing the Flag, 93:) 
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Pornhpealison wren phen Inuit-Atransiieting, hunting for 
meat, and general work--he also recommended the 
employment of two Natives at each post. They were to 
be paid 4.50$ a month and keep, a sum which seems 
ungenerous, but with which they would apparently be 
well pleased. '° 
The sitters in Moodie's Iwilik Women had appeared in 
other images made by Comer and Low, and were at least 
familiar with the operation that had been going on around 
them since 1893~94.°° Oral histories of this Dertod,, suce 
as those collected by Dorothy Eber, include stories of 
cooperation between a small group of Inuit that appear in 
photographs most often but few references to the 
photographic sessions are included. A grandaughter of 
Niviatsianag remembers that the older woman was 
instrumental in negotiating exchanges of goods and 
expertise between the white and Inuit communities. There 
is little hard evidence about the nature of Moodie's 
interaction with her sitters. While her photographs do not 


fit the purely ethnographic mode in evidence in Comer's 


and Low's images, they do fit other criteria the 


** Canadtan reriaament, Sessional Papers, "Report of the 


Royal North-West Mounted Police," 1904-1919, Ottawa, 1905- 
1920 Repowerwel 904 fr ekVi> 15s GouStedeineMornison-,e Showing the 
PPaginin > De 


°° Comer's presence and photography sessions began in 


1893-94. Whalers had lived among the Aivilingmiut on and off 
Sinceuwl C647 sw Ossi. 4n Arctic Whalsng Diary, 20, 420;n.2..) 
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photographer may have been looking to meet. 

In terms of social conventions and marketing, Moodie 
hadwenoteonly herr orofessional profile tormaintain, but 
also her position as the wife of the commanding officer of 
the Hudson Bay district and the Arctic expedition.” 
Although it has occasionally been suggested that Moodie 
was able to show more progressive ideas than Supt. Moodie, 
feensmdeubtiul thetwshemwould have carriedron'a 
professional practice and submitted work to government 
departments much at odds with the goals of the R.N.W.M.P. 
Moreover Wwlen® tntent 1OnselLosgstbmitsanport fol voce ther 
PFuibertonaworke to varicussomricial’s; whotsawvtihe Land and 
the people as part of a new jurisdiction, Moodie would 
certainly have understood official interest in her work to 
be encouraged by sympathetic, exotic views of a people in 
need of new technologies and, by implication, new 
administration. 

Moodie's professional status and earlier marketing of 
Cree portraits indicate a keener interest on the part of 


theyphotographer rather than the spiters ..indeed»ateis 


Stn entry an Comer's"diary points to a rather 


conventional activity for the time "...I have been working 
Carving out some designs on walrus tusks and took them over 
to show Mrs. Moodie, who is interested in such work as she 
is at work carving. woodwork such.as trays, ".-(Ross:,. An 
AZCELGyWoHeldice Diary ilo Sey) 
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possible that Moodie's Inuit subjects may never have seen 
their own portraits. It has been suggested that she used a 


large format camera with glass plate negatives which may 


Hal 


or may not have been developed on site. Pie. Drie 


community thas recent ihy called: for the return «or ideposit of 


such photographs as a valuable historical resource.” 


The format of Moodie's portraits bears some 
resemblance to conventional European and urban-Canadian 
portraiture but, as with many such portrayals of colonized 
people, the relationship between photographer and subjects 
ponnte reorarerrrercent conciieton. As much ‘of recent 
scholarship has noted, the perceived objectivity of 


photographs has served to suppress any indications of a 


WS 


construction within or around the images.’ What may be 


GAOT NPY I VAtTe Real mee Or tar oits 5a. 


lint participants Ob thes Aprid 1996 conference 


Imagining the Arctic: The Native Photograph in Alaska, 
Canada and Greenland, at the British Museum of Mankind, 
calledvior access to such inistorical collections, 
particularly for subjects and communities photographed but 
denied distribution control or renumeration for their roles. 
Molly Lee, "Imagining the Arctic: The Native Photograph in 
Alaske, Canada ana Greenland, gnuit Art Quarterly 12, no. 1 
(Spring 1997):44. Final speaker Simeonie Keenainak touched 
on the differences in viewpoint between such historical 
practices endeis-own as*avnuntcer; “former RVC.M.P. officer 
and contemporary Inuit photographer. (Makivik News 39 
Loummer™ 9 07g) 


i 56 lg windecel peeee gt Body and the Lens, Solomon-Godeau’s, 


Photography at the Dock and Martha Rosler’s In, Around, 
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obscured in these portraits are issues of stereotypes, 
political agendas, marketability, reciprocity, and 
technology; each of these is closely related to the 
austrubut Loneofttpowere 

The reputation of photography as an objective 
recording device ensured that the weight of 
authenticity/authority was perceived as an inherent part 
of the medium; because photographers could ae: a piece 
of lived experience with more authenticity than any other 
type of souvenir, iwritten.orvorali account, “their swork “had 
commercial potential. 

Knowledge of the marketability of such photographs 
must have motivated a professional like Moodie. Her work 
from the days of her photographic studio in Saskatchewan 
a5 Locusedsoninativecsitrersvencusritualsyesosner return to 
Ghetsuby ectmimndi cates > euccesseee] early gthetipublic 
attention focused on the expedition, and the established 
genres of travel and ethnographic photography presented a 
potential audience for the work. The rise of Pictorialism 
in Canada around the turn of the century might have helped 
to bridge the gap between ethnographic and romantic 


subject matter. Emphasis on portraits as the 


and Afterthoughts (On Documentary Photography each discuss 
the idea at some length. 
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personriicatrvem offi deals rather tthantcon individual 
maoenerey Ascomb ined Wate tive *i6otron of Sethnteerteypes”, 
facilitated the acceptance of images from Edward S. Curtis 
and the Flahertys in the years after Moodie's Fullerton 
period. 

Quite likely Munday's and Moodie's experience of 
Northern detachment life, although at least a decade 
apart, were Similar; as one of the few if not the only 


White women living in locations marked by unfamiliar 


physmealbcandscultural settangs,. without “arcommunity of 
peers, both would themselves have felt and been treated as 
representatives of white Southern women. Moreover, their 
role in the communities would have been defined largely by 
their affiliation with the force. 

The participation of government agencies in the 
dissemination of Moodie's images is significant. As 
representations of what constituted a 'frontier' in terms 
of Southern iCanadran’ institutrvonal culture, ‘the tamages of 
Inuit portrayed in the intimate, stable compositions that 
she produced might have been part of an effort to justify 
the presence of the Canadian government in the lives of 
the indigenous people. 

Such an emphasis on interpersonal relationships and 


maternal tsubjects,..1n.compositironssteaturing intimate, 
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interior spaces and tight framing reads in EFEuroCanadian 
culture as a visualization of Moodie's interest in the 
Inuit) people of Fulderton: In’ herxassertion that 
"imperialism breeds an imperialist sensibility in all 
phases of cultural life, " Martha Rosler has suggested 
phacmeohes reinseripEwonor “dominantwsocval celatzons i mmto 
visual and literary representations is inevitable when one 
party {controls the production and. dasseminataon? of isuch 


74 The conditions under which Moodie 


representations. 
travelled north, the implementation of Canadian law in the 
North, was a provocative one that effected change in the 
community even as she photographed its inhabitants. From 
thesaceounts) of iComer andwBernier and. teports:s ofsSupt. 
Moodie, it seems that the very arrangement under which 
subjects sat for the photographers was influenced by the 
emerging institutional framework. 

Moodie's attempt to locate the Iwilik Women within 
the intimate, harmonious space of conventional portraiture 
while displaying an obvious focus on their ethnic 


membership brings the 'exotic' into a familiar 


relationship with the viewer. Their faces and decorative 


Marthe Rosler,  "In)*Aroune and Aftterthoughts;™ in The 


Contest of Meaning, 321. Also quoted in Abigail Solomon- 
Godeau, Photography at the Dock, 180. 
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amautit are presented for examination while the more 


radically; foreign saspects: of the eculitturesare kept<out of 


the frame of the photograph. Viewed as one instance ina 


growing genre of images of indigenous people from 


colonised territories, the women appear as intriguing, 


aesthetic beings that reaffirm the breadth of the empire 


weenowe soresenlLing Rany evedenceisot tdaritvcultysor friction: 


Her Inuit Widow with Children similarly presents a worthy 


family group, demonstrating closeness and sympathetic 


emotions while invoking the spectre of trial and struggle 


associated with 'primitive' lifestyle of the indigenous 


people. The fact that the family group is bereft, possibly 


as a result of the Southampton epidemic, opens the way for 


the notion of government intervention. 

The sitters in both of Moodie’s images, though 
codified for Western eyes as familiar, intimate and 
groups, are, at the same time, ‘othered’. The two 
photographs discussed here betray Moodie’s presence 
apparent influences of traditions of travel and 


ethnographic photography and boundaries of social 


convention, and so in the composition of her images. 


family 


tnnene 


Compared to Munday’s emphasis on her own identity inA 


Mounty’s Wife, Moodie’s practice renders her all but 


invisible 
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Conclusions: ‘Mountie's’ Wives On Record 

The practices of Munday and Moodie were shaped by 
and ,) aim turnjiyshapedc tune “discourses of @qender, nation 
building, professionalism, and the visual paradigms in 
which the land and people of the North had been 
represented to Southern audiences.* While their legacies, 
and occasionally their own words, describe their practices 
in wlewmiscem fitrhe lati rive tworuiwith thettronce) tithe naetune of 
that relationship and the consumption of each body of work 
was intricately connected with issues rooted in the larger 
society. Clearly, the reasonably secure and comfortable 
access to the North from which these practices benefited 
was connected to their status as R.N.W.M.P. wives, but 
there were drawbacks to the lifestyle; they were largely 
excluded from official discourses and isolated from other 


2 


career choices.“ What is evident in looking at the 


practices and images of each woman is the presence of 
sophisticated negotiation strategies in dealing with the 


Sstractuneswor IR IN.W.Mves polieyjmthe:politiaceali@mand social 


'Stiren Galvani has suggested that “the invention of 


photography is a crucial moment in the development of a 
modern Structure of vision ana as both constitutive, of and 
constituted by a modern ocular paradigm." (Lalvani, 
Photography, Vision and the Production of the Modern Body, 


* Helen Buss, Mapping Ourselves, 124. 
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Consideration of genre, marketability, and audience 
was likely more familiar to Moodie, as a professional, 
than to Munday. Munday's work was accepted by a branch of 
the Sheldon Press in England with a mixture of praise and 
criticism. While her editor despaired over the lack of 
coherence and personal attacks included in the manuscript, 
he assured her that the Northern theme would sell.’ With 
publication, Munday's representations took their place in 
populanvculture, adding ranother vorce to the ybody<of 
representations of the North. 

Tire ya fina toon iwi emt nsti but ond woodvwars fan 
element of context shared, not only by Moodie and Munday, 
but also by most white women and men in the North during 
the early-twentieth-century. Sometimes referred to as the 
institutionalization of the North, the appearance of 
government, commercial, research and law enforcement 
representatives in the region formed part of the move to 
integrate the North into the boundaries of Canada; such 
institutions actively shaped southern perceptions of the 
region by framing knowledge of it. 


The shape of photogtrapnic: practice at the turn of the 


> The Macmillan archives, McMaster University, W. 
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century was divided between notions of its value as both a 
Ssevenerivestool andvanpartistachmedrum: olrsveratus: asia 
scientific, technological instrument was grounded in the 
perception of its ability to make precise, objective 
recordings of an external reality. Leveled at the 
‘mysterious North,' it was expected to bring accurate, 
unmediated images of that region back to Southern urban 
centres. "“Thesgqrowing popularity of Pictorvalism «in early 
twentieth-century urban Canada points to the ongoing 
experimentations with photography as an artistic medium. * 
The majority of photographic practices at that time, and 
certainly those of Moodie and Munday, can be said to blend 
elements of documentary with aesthetic concerns. The 
motivation for making photographs of the Inuit people 
around Fullerton and Chesterfield Inlet derived, in part, 
from the sense of exotica and uniqueness connected with 
the remoteness of location. Not only was registration of 


detail important in the images but, as they were bound for 


further cumculatbrongmsoiwere thetsetectson ofssubjecttand 


composition: 


* Pictorveliem Gdenoted by evident negative or Surface 


mManipulLetions such as SOtt focus CO portray sub ects or 
landscapes as personifications of mythic or fictional 
themes appeared in the work of Ottawa and Toronto 
photographers as early as 1896. Koltun, Private Realms of 
Bigne, BE 
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This emphasis on documentation is similarly evident 
in most expeditionary photography. Photography, as Paul 
Carter has pointed out, shared scientific geography's 
"two-dimensional world view" and was an important means of 
legitimizing geography's "claim to reduce the world 
accurately to a uniform projection."® 

Discussing the role of photography in nineteenth- 
century England, and the relationship between geography 
and imperialism visible therein, Richard Grover notes that 
the images produced of faraway colonized landscapes and 
the "'type' photographs of colonized races ... [were] a 
means of revealing the realities of far-away places as 


6 ' 
Mee LT Ojyects 


well as Britain's expanding presence in them. 
like the World's Fairs and volumes of collected 
photographs of various nations of indigenous people 
produced early this century aimed to map and effectively 
represent "The Native Races of the Empire." At the same 
time photography of landscape served needs as disparate as 
those of surveyors and those of travellers looking for 
souvenirs of distant places. 


Photographs taken in the North around the turn of the 


century were expected, for the most part, to bring the 


> Richearci. Grover, “Imperial, Landscapes,” 57. 
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land and people of the region into the familiar structure 
of southern institutional knowledges. Each image was 
framed according to particular purposes; military and 
survey teams produced topographical landscapes, 
anthropologists and ethnologists made utilitarian 
portraits, police recorded buildings and regiments and 
later prisoners, each encoding value systems in their 
photographs. The photographs of A.P. Low and George Comer, 
or Frank Mackean and M.H.E. Hayne, their production 
directed by amateur interests and specific sponsors, all 
funded and encouraged by one official body or other, met 
many of these needs. Each brought into visibility the land 
and peoples of the distant region for the southern 
populace. 

The popularity of photographic images like those 
bound into thend90irandri902t Pari Northralbumscoinciw: 
Mathers,.0F Levierty*sbioll=16etnuntweportrarvisy Gpostcard 
images and exploration narratives indicates a successful 
combination of the thrill of exotica and the reassurance 
ofmconviction thatethesnationalsintrastructurelstood 
SULONG.. 

References to women alongside the daring men of the 
force were rare. They were excluded, not only from the 


rather technical, annual reports (indeed, Superintendent 
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Moodie's official Report on Service in Hudson Bay does not 
mencoen nosewutenatpel ly. but “also trom olher 
representat ionseancludingnthemhistories and. fictions 
produced by peripheral or retired members of the 
R.N.W.M.P./R.C.M.P. Keith Walden acknowledges the 
ambiguous process by which these stories were produced: 
the reports were amusing for what they left 
unsaid ... Indeed, it became problematic to explain 
how any detailed stories of police exploits emerged 
from this shell of metacence. Fortunately, at “was 
revealed, an outsider occasionally was able to see 
them at work, to win their confidence, and hear their 
stories. Such a man was R.G. MacBeth, who informed 
his readers that "as I am not one of their number I 
dolmotytecinboundeby theircrule sof wsitence."” 


Phegauichorseot the only pistory of mounted. police 


wivesWconftirm whatearchrvaboireséarch:> revealssfthat 


[h]istory has not been very faithful to these pioneer 


wivest OL@ihemreC.MOPL™ tBecaucestimrailieaeto include 
accounts of tirong Northernopatrolsiiorrarrests ofwnotorrous 
criminals, women's participation was relegated to the role 
of 'helpmate', whose care of the domestic environment 
supported a husband's activity in the field. Many 
reminiscences in Red Serge Wives describe the support 


duties, from feeding and guarding prisoners to cleaning 


aWaldenmislOons of Orce mandlh. CG. Macken quoted in 


Walden, 37-8. 


“Red Serge Wives, 17. 
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and retsing: the: flag ithat: often fell to women at single 
officer detachments.’ 

Either silence, as in memoirs like M.E. Hayne's 
rerelling of unerdshie, aa ethe Yukon, or Ale. Bury Ss 1957) 
description of his trials on the Peace River-Yukon patrol 
(which fails to mention the presence of Henrietta 
Constantine, who accompanied her superintendent husband on 
this and other patrols), or mannered tributes have cloaked 
the legacy of the women. Books and articles from the 
Scarlet and Gold and other celebratory Force histories 
have briefly acknowledged the roles of women, such as the 
following examples: 

When ... Longstreth dedicated his well-known book 

tothe, “Wives rot tne: Mounted: Polwce " aut twas». 2a 

touching “tribute to those who had so “materially 

Miunesirened too tne tcon Ores mon Olt TPCcerms*tand: men at 

times under most trying circumstances.?° 

Yet through the history of the Force, the women of 

the Force have quietly endured privation and 

suspense...The wives story has not yet been told.” 

To the splendid women of 'Mounted Police'... [whose] 


exile in the wilds, their endurance, their 
abnegation, their labor, their hardships and their 


? Duncan, Red Serge Wives, passim; Munday, A Mounty's 


Wife, passim. 
i VPeneke Turner Scarletvana Cold 16 %1935) -22- 
11 


hongsererh, 288. 
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Waves vote levmotmeedspolrcenenwms. 01 ni AmcractandisSub- 
Arctuive mequonsvonwourivasbeCanadian Notthiaendn’ must 
be made of enduring stuff in soul and body. None 
others willl. sui theemen’or the poste 


Books have been devoted to the valor and brains of 
the red-coated men [but]} Little ever has been heard 
of their wives - of the women who have followed the 
pilLeak tran IsMmMiotem frontier. ay esteto i bermeasrithose 
meniwho ere Phesonly couriers: of civilization in that 
Frozen land: 


This book I dedicate to those women of the force who 
have endured, who have watched and waited with an 
achang heart) -asr Ioheave done, andrso wil 
understand. 

On the rare occasion that it is mentioned the 
experience of ‘mountie's’ wives is so often couched in 
well intentioned but negative terms as to comprise a sort 
of refrain. This characterization forms a suitably noble 
yet passive counterpart to the active bravery of the 
Officers. On icloser exaeminat von, Mmowever, Choe women 
themselves demonstrate a further degree of agency. A part 


of breaking away from the stereotypically stoic persona is 


accepting responsibility for the darker side of that 


“Winnipeg Free Press, 20 February, 1927, obituary of 


Henrietta Constantine. 


13 Manitoba Free Press 13 December, 1930, review of A 


Mounty's Wife. 


Th Sako Turners socarietmend Coldido. (1035) 1934 
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historical moment. As Barbara Kelcey has acknowledged, 


Feminists have been disappointed to find women did 
not colonize indigenous [people] in a different way 
from men simply because they were women, socialized 
tO Nurture, enemwro carry Cuvilitzation fmto che 
"primitive" world. The hope was to find gentler paths 
to colonization because white women interacted with 


Native women at a more personal level.’ 


As for the crafted representations of women like 
Moodie and Munday, a negotiation strategy was needed to 
claim status as officers’ wives while retaining 
credibility as photographers and writers. The aside 
offered by MacBeth in the preface to his conventional 
Hnustony cismnoteworthywiom abeesimiherity “to sthetwording sof 
Munday's subtitle, One Attaced to the Force but not of it. 
Aibhicugh tarversethrough the pooneet sof ptRolicingathe North" 
that the women such as Munday and Moodie gained access to 
the region, what that affiliation often meant was an 
expectation by the Southern culture that they meet the 
criteria of both femininity and the archetypal ‘mountie’. 

Joanna Trollope, writing on the role of British women 
in the colonies, notes that "'Duty' was a word which 
ranked with honour, peace and justice in the imperial 


vOocabulaLy end with ‘propriety in the social one." 


ne Kelcey, 231. 

17 Joanna Trollope, Britannia's Daughters: Women of 

the British empire (Londonysnueciinson & Co 1983), 112. 
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Indeed, the sense of order attached to the mission of the 
force by alle accounts extendedstostherrewivesi' 
responsibility to exemplify moral order in remote 
locations. 

While photography of non-Western peoples in the late 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries has been described as a 
fromm Len thercontuel lang» andvoceasionaliyusexualizing 
vision of Westerners, such notions are clearly gender 
specific. Any pretense to the Orientalist escapism of 
which Edward Said has written would be off limits for 
middle-class EuroCanadian women; their exploration of the 
exotic and the remote as subject matter would demand a 
careful negotiation of the bounds of conventional 
femininity. Because these women were excluded similarly 
from scientific discourses of ethnology and anthropology, 
only the leisured position of traveller or "delicate" 
pOreraicise meet the restrichions comfortably. The 


practices of Munday and Moodie, however, experienced 


1% “Ne lrcate” was the term wseeduby W.iiGillves Ross» to 


describe Moodie's work (Ross, An Arctic Whaling Diary, 
186, n.9). Laura Jones has suggested that 
"Tp]rofessionally, portraiture was the area most open to 
women. It was thought that women could make their sitters 
especially comfortable, and that women were more sensitive 
to children .... Few women were landscape photographers." 
(Jones, Rediscovery, 5.) 
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detectable friction along existing boundaries. 

The link between this expectation of minding the 
moral frontier and the two photographic practices 
discussed seemingly hinges on issues of marketing, 
distribution and audience expectation. The lines of 
professional status for photographers was blurred; neither 
Munday nor Moodie could be categorized as aimless 
hobbyists. Moodie had been a professional photographer for 
years and Munday, in keeping notes and photographing her 
experiences long before her return south, clearly had 
ambition to circulate her representations at least semi- 
publiclyvand likely moredwidely.7-Whilesdetaiis ofthe 
distribution and circulation of :A Mounty's Wife are 
unclear, reviews in the Manitoba Free Press (3 December, 
1930) and the Times Literary Supplement, London (30 


October, 19380) indicate a lsubstantial readership.*° 


Kole erivate nealmsvoreuignt, 594 Barbara Kelcey 
(20) and Helen Buss (37-8), among others, argue that women 
Writing Gdlarves, ©speciaw ly  tnremocve JO0CaLIons, Curang 
the nineteenth and early twentieth century, often did so 
With. ab beace, semi -DuolvyceCircolation in minds. [hits was 
considered an alternate way of communicating with large 
groups of family and friends, especially in areas of 
limited mail service. 

se Correspondence between Munday and the Society for 
the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, a branch of the 
Sheldon Press in England, the co-publisher of A Mounty’s 
Wife with the Macmillan Company of Toronto, notes that the 
initial British print run was 500 copies and that the 
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Entering Northern latitudes and pointing cameras at 
lands and people there, Munday and Moodie subsumed their 
subjects into southern knowledge structures.” Their 


affiliation with the federal police force implicated them 


PiSEher mission SCEMMaEMOR buiddaneshout Vamsi tot tonaleand 


social dictates excluded them from official discourse. The 
nature and significancesiof»that* affilration is visible vin 
the subject matter and in the reception given to the work 
of each photographer. 

In Munday's work there is a double movement in which 
she projects her own image into a romanticized ideal of 
Native culture and, conversely, works to mould Cree and 
Inuit values in the model of EuroCanadian standards. 
Moodie's portraits, on the other hand, envisage the Inuit 
population of Fullerton in images that show the Native 
material culture through EuroCanadian visual codes. The 
Sitters’ faces and clothing are featured within sanitized, 
photographs were retained by that press. (Letter to W.K. 
bowthnerscuamce, | So PLCoh yy slondenweMarchim7.O) 19 3'0 jo Wwe 


Munday file, MacMillan archives, Mills Memorial Library, 
McMaster University [box 123, f2fe 16 }\;) 

a Hri@aneearercle tor i cnewNacs oneal eneview. Munday wrote 
of her fascination with the summer flowers on the barrens 
aroundecnestertield Inler< "Ofveourse, Toididi not know .the 
names of any of them, so I gathered specimens and seeds of 
all I found and sent them to one of the universities to be 
iient it Leds aslut ad Munday, wl neabealry Om tne Arcric," 
Natt onal Review 52 «.Soring 19347241...) 
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Conventional studio compost t rons: 

While the imminent expansion of Southern Canadian 
culture into Northern regions was the assumption behind 
much ofthe: local wovkvo£t -hecR<NaW Mo Pork eC SM eRe athe 
Photographs of Mundy and "Moodie mark two distinct points 


* Though they were not included 


Ona paralie wtnayectorye 
in the same institutional structure that operated by overt 
directives, their work remains a significant seen of the 
eriort to produce the North visually for 2 Southern 
audience. In the scope of such complex issues as 
historical visualizations of Native peoples, historical 
photography in the North and women's practices, these two 


bodies of work are a small part; the power of their 


images, however, should never be underestimated. 


22 The overarching motivation for police presence in 


the North, parerculariy “thes tas North, was Che suppore of 
sovereignty claims while plans on a smaller scale, such as 
the Peace River-Yukon Patrol, were geared to the needs of 


settlement. 
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